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Next Month 


“The Discipline of Devel- 
oping Perspective on the 
Here and Now” is the theme 
for next month’s issue. 


Part I will consist of three 
articles which will interpret 
the here and now through 


changing 

family life. 
ticles have been prepared by 
Gerald Craig and Katherine 
Hill. The social studies ma- 
terial has been prepared by 
Royce Knapp. . Katherine 
Whiteside Taylor has pre- 
pared the article on com- 
munity and family life. 


Part II — illustrating the 
development of science and 
social concepts—will contain: 


ing at at Six” ve lola Ueblacker, 
“Six - Year - Olds Question 


cation Center” by Wanda 
Robertson. 


Part III will be devoted to 
news and reviews of books, 
bulletins and pamphlets. 
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I. DISCIPLINE— WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 





EACH IN HIS OWN FASHION FINDS DISCIPLINES IN NATURE AND PEOPLE 


Photograph Brookside School OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 
Cranbrook, Bloomfield, Michigan An editorial telling how the theme for this year’s issues of 
CHILDHOop EpucaTION was chosen, why it was chosen, and 
how it will be developed. Page 3. By Winifred E. Bain 


DISCIPLINE IN OUR TIME 

What are some of the acute issues that are emerging to make 
discipline a central problem of our times, that are demanding 
new concepts of discipline? Are there some guiding principles 
to be considered? Page 5. By Lawrence K. Frank 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP—TODAY’S PROBLEM, 
TOMORROW’S REALITY 

What can the school do in producing world-minded citizens? 

What techniques and what materials does it already have that 

can be used for this purpose? Page 10. By Franklin H. McNutt} 


DISCIPLINE IN THE WORLD OF CHILDHOOD 
How does discipline function in the lives of children, helping 





"The discipline which leads to them to carry on, without undue wastage of emotional energy, 
yore ogg come from within their fair share of the work of the world and to enjoy their share 
* MARY ELLEN CHASE of its benefits? Page 14. By Ruth Wendell Washbu 
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Old Wine in New Bottles 


HILDHOOD EDUCATION begins a new year planned to deal with 
disciplines necessary for ourselves and our children to cope 
with the complicated interrelationships of people. living in 

the world today. The plan began to evolve with the rumble of 
tanks through France and Belgium and the chug of boats at Dun- 
kirk. Our perspective has veered sharply from themes related spe- 
cifically with education in American democracy to those concerned 
with the universal need for conservation and utilization of human 
resources in the face of wanton destruction of human life and hu- 
man values which war is bringing all over the world. 

It was in the period of shock immediately following Pearl Harbor 
that the detailed plans for 1942-43 issues were evolved, setting forth 
analyses of some of the human values which we cherish and wish 
to preserve. By this time so rapid and devastating were the ravishes 
upon human resources that we felt a breathless haste to set pens and 
presses to work on courageous statements about what should be done 
by teachers, parents and all people everywhere to encourage and en- 
gender strength and vigor in human beings and to direct the affairs 
children so that they might be strengthened for the undertakings 
ahead. 

It was in this sterner mood and just as the year 1943 was ushered 
in that the outline for 1943-44 issues was made with the accent 
on the disciplines of world citizenship. The world scene by then was 
one of global conflict. The word “defense” in America was giving 
way to more aggressive terms spoken in brave confidence, but with 
limited tangible basis of assurance. We could see our own lives 
more closely knit with the other peoples of the world than ever be- 
fore and we glimpsed the strength which lay ahead of us in our effort 
not only to win the war but also to evolve a peaceful, constructive 
and creative interrelationship between .all people. We tried to see 
how we should discipline ourselves and how we should rear our chil- 
dren for the task. 


E FELT OURSELVES LIBERATED when we thought of the theme, 

“The Disciplines of World Citizenship,” as the dominant one 

for CHILDHOoop EpucaTION in the coming year. We talked 
fast; we interrupted each other with notions about the disciplines 
which should make mankind strong enough to cope with brother 
man and to use the phenomenal technical creations of the present 
day in ways of world cooperation. We thought of those things which 
we should teach children who, God willing, shall take their places 
in the adult world after this war is over, a world in which narrow 
national isolationism will never again be possible. 
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UR ENEMIES ARE DISCIPLINED PEOPLE but these are not their dis- 
ciplines, except perhaps the discipline of work. We cannot 
blueprint their disciplines in charting our course. Our disci- 

plines must be the disciplines of free men. 

Are they properly called disciplines? We asked ourselves that. 
We looked in the dictionary and were reassured to find among other 
things that “discipline is strict and regular mental and moral train- 
ing.” We think these are lines of direction for such training. We 
found too that discipline is “development of character through 
trouble and anxiety.” We decided that it was within our province, 
yes, even in line with our responsibility to propose directions for 
character development in our day, dictated by the peculiar troubles 
and anxieties of our times. We laughed at one dictionary descrip- 
tion of discipline which said it was “order as maintained in school- 
rooms, military organizations, prisons, etc.” But it’s no laughing 
matter that children, fighting men and criminals should be so 
lumped together. We shuddered to find also that discipline was de- 
fined as “obedience; submission to control.” 

The implications of such dictionary statements were hampering 
to us in our planning, and the practices which have developed under 
their sponsorship in schools and nations have been opposed to demo- 
cratic life. And yet adherence to submissive control and to order 
as maintained in military organizations and prisons has made our 
enemies strong in the ways that they have evidenced their strength. 
Our children in years to come will need to work with their children. 
May they be strong in different ways. 


TTEMPTING to find those ways is the venturesome project of 

A CHILDHOoop EpucaTIon in the present year.—Winifred E. 

Bain, president of Wheelock College, and chairman, Board of 
Editors, CHtLDHoop EDUCATION. 


Sd 


ERE IS THE TENTATIVE OUTLINE of content for CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION (1943-44). You are invited to add your com- 
ments to those of many others who have evaluated this outline. 
You will find the story of its development.on page 36. 

Theme: “The Disciplines of World Citizenship” 

September: Discipline—What Does It Mean? 

October: The Discipline of Developing Perspective 

November: The Discipline of Finding Self 

December: The Discipline of Receiving and Giving Affection 

January: The Discipline of Work 

February: The Discipline of Group Participation 

March: People of Other Lands 

April: The Discipline of Making Choices 

May: Theme to be chosen 
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Discipline in Our 


Discipline today in a democratic society 
“presents a problem of exceeding complexity 
and difficulty.” What are some of the acute 
issues that are emerging to make discipline 
a central problem of our times, that are de- 
manding new concepts of discipline? Mr. 
Frank discusses two of them—the passing of 
traditional beliefs in the rearing of children 
and our failure to establish new ones con- 
sistent with our changing culture. Until new 
beliefs can be formulated to guide parents 
and teachers Mr. Frank suggests a choice 
to be made and a principle to be followed. 


IT CANNOT BE too strongly emphasized 
that in a democratic society the question 
of discipline presents a problem of exceed- 
ing complexity and difficulty, especially 
today. If we aspire to a democratic social 
order we must aim at developing within 
each individual the capacity for self-regu- 
lation and self-direction of his or her con- 
duct. Discipline, then, becomes not a mat- 
ter of submissive obedience to authority— 
the passive good conduct which continual 
threats, watchful policing and dire pun- 
ishment compel—but rather the voluntary 
or self discipline which guides the indi- 
vidual and directs his conduct without an 
ever-present authority or police or retalia- 
tory punishment. 

It must be remembered that a free so- 
ciety requires the highest standard of per- 
sonal ethics, of good faith, of sincere hu- 
man relations and non-exploitive actions. 
Just because we could not muster such 
ethics, as we saw in 1929, we have had to 
do what every society has done throughout 
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By LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Time 


history—establish more and more agencies 
to regulate, control, police and punish 
finance, business and industry, pro- 
fessional practices, labor and all the other 
activities in which ethics have broken 
down. Either we must have a strong 
regulatory control, or each group, each 
agency, each professional organization 
must establish and inculcate the standards 
of conduct which its members will accept 
and maintain. The choice between con- 
trol by authority or self discipline, between 
a regimented dictatorship or a democratic 
free society is primarily a question of 
human conduct rather than of govern- 
mental organization and legislation. 


This idea of self discipline is not a new 
conception. It runs like a continuous 
thread through all of our Western Eu- 
ropean history, back to the “dawn of 
conscience.” It has been the major theme 
of moralists and the reiterated goal of 
almost every ethical and religious doctrine. 
Then why, we may ask, do we feel so con- 
cerned and perplexed today and anxiously 
search for new formulations and.new pro- 
cedures in the education of children? 
Haven’t we all the essentials for instilling 
and maintaining discipline and all the nec- 
essary reasons and sanctions? What, if 
anything, makes the problem of discipline 
any different today? 

Here we enter upon an area which 
bristles with controversial issues and is 
loaded with strong emotional reactions. 
Each of us is engaged in maintaining a way 
of life and in upholding standards of con- 
duct for which we invoke various sanc- 








tions—what we believe and hope for or 
fear. When we hear or read something 
which directly says, or by inference sug- 
gests, that these established standards, 
these cherished beliefs, our ways of life, 
and the august sanctions we have accepted 
(especially those we fear) are not as fully 
and universally accepted as we assume, 
then we are apt to be disturbed and some- 
times we become anxious and very angry. 

Let us begin by saying that there are 
many people who are untouched by any 
modern doubts or confusions. They are 
entirely clear about what is right and what 
to believe. They accept without question 
the formulations and the sanctions of their 
traditions. So long as they can do this 
and find the guidance they need in their 
traditions, they are fortunate. 

But there are also many people—men 
and women, mothers and fathers—who no 
longer can make these affirmations for 
themselves nor can they transmit the tra- 
ditional beliefs and sanctions to their chil- 
dren. What was once unquestioned and 
unquestionable has either become doubt- 
ful or has been rejected as no longer cred- 
ible or humanly tolerable. These men and 
women are just as sincere, highminded and 
desirous of order and dignity in living as 
those who find answers in their traditions. 
But these skeptical yet conscientious par- 
ents can’t find any clear-cut statements or 
unequivocal patterns of conduct for their 
own lives or for the instruction of their 
children., They aspire to human values 
and they recognize the worth and dignity 
of the human personality. They want 
their children to share those aspirations 
and that sensitivity. 


What, then, really troubles these par- 
ents and also disturbs the teachers of young 
children? Any attempt to answer that 
question will inevitably be inadequate and 
biased but may perhaps serve to focus our 





attention upon some of the acute issues — 
that are emerging to make discipline a — 


central problem of our time. 


The Passing of Traditional Beliefs 
in the Rearing of Children 


It is not only that some parents and © 
teachers can no longer accept the tradi- 





tional beliefs about the world and man’s — 
place therein, about the individual’s rela- 
tion to group life and the ancient idea of 
human nature, but that they are finding” 
these traditional conceptions seemingly re- 
sponsible for some of the most tragic of © 
human defeats and frustrations. 

For example, it has long been customary 
to regard the young child as “innately 
wicked and sinful” or “fallen from grace,” ” 
as prone to evil and anti-social conduct © 
from which he must be diverted or pre-_ 
vented by a program of stern and unbend- © 
ing discipline. It has been believed that 
social order could be maintained only by 
terrorizing children, by threats of imme- | 
diate or deferred punishment (after 
death); by painful, often brutal, treat- 
ment if they slipped or wandered from the 
strict path of rectitude. This concern for | 
maintaining order by such discipline of 
children was reenforced by an anxiety to | 
save their souls from sure and everlasting 
punishment as promised or threatened by 
the most awful sanctions of religion. 

We have a traditional injunction to love 
little children but that teaching has been 
ingeniously interpreted to mean that if 
we really love them we must save them 
from evil ways and future condemnation 
by invoking authority from on high for 
whatever was deemed desirable or neces- 
sary to compel them to be good. Child 
rearing has been very largely an alterna-| 
tion of affectionate regard and play with} 
direful threats, painful punishment, and 
the continual invocation of authority. 
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Now so long as almost everyone accept- 
ed and believed these ideas and we all 
thought of human nature in these ancient 
terms, this procedure worked fairly well. 
Many individuals were emotionally dis- 
torted and permanently cowed but they 
conformed outwardly for the most part 
and those who rebelled, broke the laws or 
violated the ethical code were regarded as 
lost souls who occasionally could be saved 
if they had a conviction of sin and sought 
redemption. 


* But, as indicated, the underlying be- 
liefs and sanctions for this authoritarian 
type of child recovery are becoming unac- 
ceptable to many people. Moreover in- 
numerable intensive case studies of the 
early life and parental practices of prob- 
lem children, rebellious delinquents and 
sex offenders, mentally disordered patients, 
alcoholics and drug addicts and the many 
neurotics have made us increasingly ques- 
tion that old terrorizing kind of discipline. 


It is being indicated not only that these’ 


ancient practices are failing to maintain 
social order but are directly productive of 
the unhappy, emotionally unbalanced 
personalities who contribute to social dis- 
order and human wastage. Parents are 
becoming increasingly unable to think of 
their babies as wicked, evil, anti-social be- 
ings who must be coerced into being de- 
cent human beings. 


From various studies and experiments in 
homes and nursery schools, in clinics and 
hospitals, even in institutions, it is being 
shown that the parental demands made 
upon babies and young children, the many 
deprivations and frustrations, the continual 
blocking and prohibition, the incessant 
compulsion to do what is prescribed—all 
these familiar, homely ‘practices of child 
rearing and preparation for social life are 
much more of a heavy burden upon the 
child than we have realized. We are asking 
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the young baby and preschool child to ac- 
cept these demands and to conform to a 
series of patterned conduct that are ex- 
ceedingly perplexing and often productive 
of considerable anxiety. 

If we will look at the program of child 
rearing we will see that we ask the infant 
to surrender his physiological autonomy, 
his own internal bodily regulation; to 
transform his organic hunger into appetite 
for the food we prefer, eaten at the pre- 
scribed intervals; to learn to hold the con- 
tents of his bladder and rectum, inhibit 
the automatic release of those sphincters 
and void only at the times and places we 
prescribe. These are often intolerable in- 
vasions of his organic integrity, especially 
when they come too early in his life and 
are applied too vigorously, and many chil- 
dren are seriously disturbed and more or 
less permanently warped. Witness the 
feeding problems and life long peculiarities 
of eating, the enuresis, the persistent con- 
stipation or colitis. 

These are all necessary and unavoidable 
lessons to free the child from the coercion 
of his own organic functions and impulses 
so that he can be free for other activities 
and interests. But if they are established 
by persistent emotional conflict and bodily 
dysfunctions, the child may pay too high 
a price for his emancipation from his or- 
ganic needs. 


Then also let us look at the other lessons 
to observe the inviolability of things and 
persons—what we call private property 
and the sanctity of the person. These the 
child learns by being told, “don’t touch, 
don’t take, don’t hit, don’t handle, don’t, 
don’t, don’t,” whenever he approaches 
these inviting objects or persons. Again 
he must learn all the prescribed forms of 
conduct, of manners and etiquette, of ad- 
dressing people by their right titles with 
appropriate deference and respect, of act- 














ing according to the masculine and fem- 
inine roles, of speaking correctly, of re- 
sponding to the various symbols and using 
the correct rituals. 

It is indeed a complicated and devious 
world the child must learn to live in. He 
does so by having each situation defined 
for him by a parent or teacher who tells 
him what to do, what not to do, what to 
believe, what to think and how to feel in 
every situation. These definitions of sit- 
uations and of the appropriate conduct 
get their compelling character from the 
person—parent or other adult—who not 
only tells the child but makes him con- 
form and in doing so invokes various sanc- 
tions. The parent-teacher exercises what 
we call authority. 

If the child is badly treated, if the par- 
ent terrorizes him or brutally punishes 
him, if the parent humiliates him or other- 
wise arouses a strong emotional reaction, 
the child may conform, do as he is told but 
continue to feel strong resentment against 
such authority. _He may conform only so 
long as he fears that authority and so when 
out of sight he will rebel or seek devious, 
disguised ways of evading that authority. 

Some children grow up so filled with 
anxiety over their conduct, so worried lest 
they may transgress that they can do little 
but worry and be docile and submissive. 
Other children may grow up feeling so 
guilty from the occasions when they failed 
or went astray that they spend their whole 
lives in atonement, directly or indirectly. 


The Failure to Establish New Beliefs 
Consistent with Cultural Changes 


Here we come to the crux of the prob- 
lem of discipline. For social order chil- 
dren must learn the patterns of conduct, 
of action, of speech, of belief and feelings 
which our culture favors. For a demo- 
cratic society that cherishes human free- 





dom and that asserts the integrity of the | 
personality, children should learn to ac- | 
cept the cultural and social patterns not | 
only in overt conduct but emotionally so | 
that they can play their part in maintain- | 
ing social order and finding fulfillment as” 


men and women. 


Social adjustment is not to something - 
Social adjust-_ 
ment is how the child has been able to 


external, like gravitation. 


accept these early lessons, to live at peace 
within himself so that he can live at peace 
with others. Social order must be main- 
tained by self-regulating conduct, by each 
individual doing and refraining from do- 
ing what is necessary for social order, 
Above all in a democratic social order 
which genuinely respects the human per- 
sonality, each member of the group must 
be able to accept himself, to have a feel- 
ing of personal worth and dignity so that 
he will be able to accept others and to treat. 
them with respect and dignity. 


Self-discipline, then, is the major prob- 
lem of our time. Can we maintain social 
order through the self-direction and emo- 
tional balance of the members of the 
group? This issue today is critical because 
the traditional beliefs and sanctions are 
passing. We have not yet found equivalent 
formulations, consistent with the new 
climate of opinion and our new criteria of 
credibility, to provide the guiding assump- 
tions and directing conceptions we need 
to keep on seeking the enduring human 
values, the persistent aspirations of our cul- 
tural traditions. 


Even those who still accept the older 
formulations are finding it difficult to per- 
suade their children -to believe as they do 
and to accept the supernatural sanctions 
they have invoked in their teaching. More- 
over it is becoming evident that some of 
the law breaking and flagrant misconduct 
is exhibited by children who were brought 


te ence 
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up to accept religious teachings and to fear 
divine punishment but who have lost these 


: _ beliefs and no longer fear hell fire and 


damnation. Since they were law -abiding 
and moral only from fear, their loss of 
faith and rejection of those threats leaves 
them believing they can do anything they 
please without restraint. 


What Can We Do Now? 


The tragedy of this situation is that we 
obviously need patterns of decent, orderly 
conduct but we cannot appeal to these in- 
dividuals since their only reason for good 
conduct has disappeared and in addition 
they have become cynical and defiant. 
How can we rear children, without super- 
natural sanctions, to accept these human 
values and to cherish the aspirations to- 
ward desirable conduct and human re- 
lations? 

While we await these newer formula- 
tions, we can affirm our belief in human 
nature, we can begin to trust human na- 


ture, confident that if we give the child 
love and affection, a sense of belonging- 
ness and of confidence in the world and in 
himself, he can accept these many and 
onerous lessons and grow up as an indi- 
vidual who likes orderly, peaceable, coop- 
erative group living. 

The question is, What kinds of personal- 
ities are we fostering by our early child- 
hood education and disciplining? What 
kinds of personalities do we prefer—those 
who outwardly conform but are inwardly 
rebellious, unhappy, disturbed, often hate- 
ful and destructive but stay within the 
law, or do we want really sociable, well- 
balanced personalities? In the face of 
the increasing social disorder and con- 
fusion, it will be more and more difficult 
for young people to achieve sanity, but if 
we give them courage to face life, confi- 
dence in themselves as human beings, they 
can attain the same, self-disciplined ma- 
turity that we all, despite our differences 
in beliefs and allegiances, really want for 
our children. 


Sd 


ordering of life in the light of understanding and toward the attainment of 


D ISCIPLINE MEANS the putting of loyalties and knowledge to efficient use, the 


purpose 


. . . It involves the restraint of the impulse of the moment, the 


regulation of desire, the postponement of satisfaction, the sacrifice of immediate 
comforts and pleasures, the choice of the harder way when the easier way is open. 


. » » Without discipline a society, however vast its material 


possessions or great its 


‘membership, is helpless in the presence of crisis—From The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy. Educational Policies Commission, p. 76. 
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W orld Citizenship | : 
Today’s Problem, Tomorrow’s Reality 


", . + A peaceful future is dependent in a 
large measure on a mass production of world 
citizens. Whole populations must be freed 
from the provincialisms that now breed 
misunderstanding, hatred and war.” What 
can the school do in producing world- 
minded citizens? What techniques and what 
materials does it already have that can be 
used for this purpose? Mr. McNutt, bead of 
the department of education, The Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, answers these questions and 
tells why world citizenship is inevitable. 


DIVERGENT GROUPS have ever had 
great difficulty in living together or as close 
neighbors. It matters little whether the 
difference be color, faith, philosophy, or 
social customs. To those of one group, 
the actions or beliefs of all other groups 
seem “outlandish,” literally out-of-our- 
land-ish. Our color is human; other shades 
are sub-human. We, in this particular 
group, think of ourselves as the chosen of 
God. We are the guardians of the true 
way of life. Our peculiar religion, gov- 
ernment, economic and social customs are 
right and best. Other groups are bar- 
barians, inferior races, infidels. Too often 
we decide we should cajole or force them 
for their own good into our way of life. 

This provincialism is as old as history, 
young as today’s newspaper. The ancient 
Jews abhorred the “abominations” of the 
Gentiles. The Greeks thought the non- 
Greek a barbarian. Currently, the Chi- 
nese refer to the Japanese as “monkey 
people.” The Nazis claim to be a super- 
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By FRANKLIN H. McNUTT. 


race. 


where. 
plied without end. 


Yet here we are in a world made small) 
by the steam engine, the automobile, the 
plane, the telegraph, the radio. Once dis- 
tant peoples are now our close neighbors, 
Some of them differ in color; all possess 
some beliefs and customs we think “out-: 
landish.” And some are potentially more 
powerful than we ourselves. Can we live 
in peace and friendship with them? Or 


shall we prepare our kindergartners for 
World War III, come twenty years? 

No social problem has a simple answer, 
but surely a peaceful future is dependent 


in a large measure on a mass production of 
Whole populations must 
be freed from the provincialisms that now 


world citizens. 


breed misunderstanding, hatred, and war. 


Though such mass production of world 


citizens is a tremendous and intimidating 


task, it is not impossible. There have been, 


and now are, many individuals who might 
be termed world citizens. We know their 


characteristics. We can isolate these char-' 
acteristics and make them educational ob- 
jectives. 


The world citizen has historical per- 
spective. This inevitably frees him from 
chauvinism, gives him a certain humility. 
He not only knows other cultures, he 
sympathetically understands them. He 
knows that there are many good ways to 
live. Though sensitive to variants and 
glad they exist, his point of departure is 
the whole; not the part; mankind, not 
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races. Individuals and groups he values 
for what they are, and he does not inter- 
fere with them unless their aggression 
threatens his own way of life. He is con- 
temptuous of bigotry, social conceit, and 
vulgar self-interest. He is never a crusader. 
Can we educate many individuals to 
such specifications? It seems quite pos- 
sible, especially as the very conditions that 
have made inter-group relations difficult 
will now aid in the educative process. With 
improved and cheap transportation, we 
shall travel more. Travel is a great anti- 
dote for provincialism. We spin our radio 
dials and hear programs in other tongues. 
Some day we shall understand them. Our 
soldiers are scattered all over the world. 
They will return less sure that some alien 
customs are “outlandish.” They will tell 
stories, write books. All this will help. 


The School’s Responsibility 


It is the school, however, that must as- 
sume the larger share of the responsibility 
for the mass production of world-minded 
individuals. The world citizen does not 
become such by conversion in middle 
years. He must be “to the manner born.” 
Hence, it is in the elementary school that 
the firm foundations of world citizenship 
are laid. It is there that the fundamental 
slants on life can be formed and guided. 

In attacking the problem, let us be- 
ware an old fallacy that has betrayed us 
so often. We want no course with a book 
on world citizenship. One might teach 
every child about world citizenship, yet 
have no world citizens. To know about 
is not necessarily to be. Rather, we should 
remember that the larger patterns of world 
citizenship are built on the smaller ones of 
school living: the repression of selfish be- 
havior; the tolerant give-and-take of class 
and playground; the sympathetic under- 
standing of children who are different; the 
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valuing of each for his peculiar excellence; 
the respect for personality; the disposition 
to cooperate, to evaluate objectively, and 
to suspend judgment. 

Indeed, the teaching profession needs 
no new techniques to accomplish this pur- 
pose. It needs only to spread the use of 
some that already have proved their worth. 
As indicated above, democratic school liv- 
ing is the base of world citizenship. In ad- 
dition, there are other less obvious materials 
and techniques that deserve enumeration. 

First, the child should have a simple 
safeguard to his thinking. The demagogue, 
the rabble-rouser, the yellow sheet, all 
thrive on the provincialisms of certain 
groups. They play upon the viscera, not 
the brain. They inflame passions, lead to 
rash action, promote persecution and vio- 
lence. They deal in catch phrases that stir 
the unthinking: Every man a king; pass 
the biscuits, pappy; plutocrat; robber 
baron; red; two hundred dollars on the 
first of the month. They carry elections, 
block understanding, and make difficult 
the living together of groups. 

These appeals to provincialism are al- 
ways via the viscera. Nothing so helps the 
brain to function clearly in the presence 
of appeals to prejudice as the habit of 
thinking in terms of criteria. Such'a habit 
tends to eliminate bias, personalities, and 
vulgar self-interest. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that the teaching profession, as a 
whole, has neglected this phase of the 
child’s education. Thus in school elections 
we have tolerated, even encouraged, an 
aping of the vulgarities of American po- 
litical life.’ We have seen incompetents 
nominated, vote trading by partisan 
groups, campaigns, ballot-box stuffing, all 
because we believed it to be “democratic 
school living.” 


No opportunity should ever be lost to 
give children practice in thinking in terms 
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of criteria. It is possible on every level. 
Thus the first grade plans to dramatize 
Little Red Riding Hood. There should be 
no naming of characters by the teacher or 
nominating by pupils. Rather children 
and teacher should discuss the needs of the 
part and establish criteria prior to making 
any choice. Thus in discussing the part of 
the Wolf, it might be agreed: 

The Wolf should be a boy. 

The Wolf should be a big boy. 

The Wolf should have a big gruff voice. 

The Wolf should have big teeth. 

The Wolf should be able to snarl. 

The Wolf should be a boy who has not 
had a turn. 

The problem then is one, not of voting, 
but of agreeing on the one who best meets 
the criteria. The result is a compulsion 
of intellect, not of emotion. 

This procedure should characterize all 
group decisions, home room procedures, 
and the selection of representatives and 
officers. It should be a stable method on 
every level. It is not new, but certainly it 
is not general. The procedure promises 
to produce, indeed it has produced, the 
type of mind that can make wise de- 
cisions in the face of emotional appeal. 
When reduced to habit, it is an important 
element in the make-up of the world 
citizen. 


The Possibilities Through 
Social Studies and Literature 


Although we have made great strides in 
the teaching of the social studies, we tend 
to be satisfied if our pupils know about 
our own and other cultures. To know 
about does not, in itself, insure insight. 
The point of departure in all social studies 
might well be the slang but fundamental 
question: “How do they get that way?” 
A very important variant of this question 
is: “How do we get that way?” If we 
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and our pupils sincerely pursue the’ 
answers to these fundamental questions, 
insight is certain and world citizenship i is. 
half realized. 


Apropos the social studies, it should be 
noted that many of our textbooks tend to. 
accentuate and perpetuate certain of our 
provincialisms. Many of our geographies | 
continue to stress race although most rep- 
utable anthropologists reject it as an. 
untenable concept. The latter hold that 
there is but one species of man and 
it varies in color from black through the | 
browns and yellows to white by imper- 
ceptible degrees. Further, it is a reason-| 
able hypothesis that the fundamentally un- 
important variations in shade are related 
to the environmental conditions under 
which certain groups have lived for count- 
less generations. 

Let us stress the whole before the part. 
Thus we, the species, inhabit a varied phys- 
ical world. See what happens to us when 
we live in different environments for ages. 
The oneness, not the severalness, should 
be stressed if we desire to promote vou 
citizenship. It is an important subtlety. 

In both social studies and literature 
there is need for a re-examination of the 
materials with a view to a reallocation of 
emphasis. We are stressing many minor 
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cultures almost to the exclusion of some 
of the great ones that mean so much for’ 
our future. There is a wealth of supple-| 
mentary material on the Indians, the 
Eskimos, the Hottentots, the. Arabs, the! 
Swiss, the Dutch. There is relatively little 
on the Russians, the Chinese, the Latin 
culture to the south. Yet our future is 
tied to the latter rather than the former. 
The center of the new world is the Pacific” 
Ocean, and our destiny is intertwined with | 
that of the cultures on its shores. 

If we are to have the Russians, the Chi- | 
nese, the Latins as our friends, we ourselves | 
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must be friendly. We must shed our ir- 
ritating provincialisms, our bland assump- 
tion of blanket superiority, our arrogance, 
our hyper-sensitivity to fine gradations of 
color, our tendency to economic imperial- 
ism, and our suspicion of ways that are 
unlike our own. On the positive side, we 
must seek to understand them, to know 
and to give recognition to their specific 
excellences. 

Basic to a widespread sloughing of our 
provincialisms and the development of a 
friendly appreciation of these great, and 
now close, neighbors is the development of 
materials for use in schools. We must 
know much more of how these peoples live 
and why they so live. We must know the 
stories they love, the games they play, the 
songs they sing, the heroes they revere, the 
God they worship. We must know how 


they look at the world and at us. Only 
through such information can we gain the 
insight we must have. 


Gifted teachers must turn their atten- 
tion to the production of such materials. 
They understand children, their interests, 
their vocabularies. They are eminently 
fitted for the task. A great many are now 
engaged in graduate study. Let them con- 
sider this area as a fertile field for these 
problems. Although some graduate schools 
have abandoned the thesis requirement, 
and others restrict the area in which the 
thesis may be done, there are graduate 
centers that value highly the production 
of useful materials. Let the teacher with 
a flair for writing juvenile literature seek 
such a place and make a needed contribu- 
tion to the cause of world citizenship. 


A.C. E. Regional Conferences 


Six A.C.E. regional conferences were held 
during June and July, one in each of the Associ- 
ation’s convention regions. These conferences 
and the A.C.E. community conventions held 
in May were planned to compensate in some 
measure for the lack of a 1943 national con- 
vention. 

In each region one A.C.E. state association 
was invited to plan and direct a conference for 
that section. These groups went to work 
promptly. The result was that in at ieast six 
places in the country A.C.E. members met to 


] share experiences, to discuss common problems 


and, by thinking and talking together, to dis- 


j cover improved ways of solving problems con- 
} cerning children in wartime, children in school, 


children outside of the usual school hours. 
There was time for greeting friends and 


| making new ones, for fostering acquaintance 
} between those of the region and the representa- 
7 tives of the Executive Board and the head- 
4 quarters staff, time for luncheons, dinners and 


even breakfasts together. As you listened to 


7 the discussions you realized that these people 
j- | had come together because they were genuinely 
} concerned about children mow. In the majority 


of the conferences there were not only educa- 
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tors but representatives of other agencies con- 
cerned with children, such as health, welfare, 
tecreation, the church, and parent groups. 


Three questions seemed paramount: 


How shall we give children in school today im- 
proved opportunities in spite of wartime limitations? 

How shall we provide the necessary care for children 
of working mothers? 

How may A.C.E. branches and individual members 
become more effective in their efforts for children? 


Notes from the six’ conferences indicate gen- 

eral agreement on such points as: 

Whether or not mothers should work outside the 
home, they are doing it. The home, the school, 
the church and the community must share the 
responsibility for the guidance of these children in 
and beyond the usual school hours. 

Regardless of wartime conditions schools must offer 
security to children and a chance for individual 
growth and development. 

During the next two years it is of utmost importance 
that A.C.E. members and branches give special 
emphasis in their activities to the type of work in- 
dicated in the plan of action. 

The scope of these meetings is indicated by 

the following figures: number of branches 


represented, 140; number of states represented, 
32; total attendance, 1012. 
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It is not without significance,” says Miss 
Washburn, “that we should now return to 
the word with the more rigorous implica- 
tions” —discipline instead of teaching and 
training. Discipline is not a word to be 
afraid of, but rather one to reinterpret. Like 
a hard, well-cut diamond, the word, disci- 
pline, bas many facets.” Miss Washburn, 
author of “Children Have Their Reasons” 
and consultant in child development in pri- 
vate practice in Boston, Massachusetts, re- 
veals the many facets of discipline as it func- 
tions in the lives of children, helping them 
to carry on, without undue wastage of their 
emotional energy or that of others, their fair 
share of the work of the world and to enjoy 
their share of its benefits. 


INEVITABLY ONE of the by-products 
of these “times that try men’s souls” is a 
tendency to take out for scrutiny and 
careful re-shaping concepts or philosophies 
which seemed adequate in the more easy- 
going days of peace. It is as if we said to 
ourselves, “We have been living on party 
food for quite a time. In what stead will 
it stand us now that we have a mountain 
to climb? Perhaps we need a little more 
of this and a little less of that in order to 
make our strength equal to our task.” 
As a matter of fact, parents and educa- 
tors began even before the war to question 
whether ideas about discipline did not need 
revision, reformulation. With true Ameri- 
can enthusiasm the pendulum had been 
allowed to swing too far in an effort to 
free children from last-century puritanical 
prohibitions and inhibitions, to emphasize 
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By RUTH WENDELL W ASHBURN 


Discipline in the World of Childhood 


doing rather than not doing in disciplining’ 
Never too much of this good 
thing, freedom, seemed to be the philoso- 
phy behind the method, so schools - and. 
homes, relying heavily on interest to work 
miracles, reduced restrictions to the abso-' 


them. 


lute minimum while our too-free children 
had their day. 
“It is true, isn’t it,” asked the six-year- 
old child of an ardent disciple of this pass- 
ing school of discipline, “that there is noth- 
ing in the world that anybody can make 
me do unless I really want to?” It would 
be very hard for any man in the armed 
services to understand how anyone could 
ever have reached such a conclusion. 


“When you say it, you mean it and you 
do it,” was the generalization made by a 
four-year-old child after his mother had 
effectively brought home to him his need 
to obey one of the many laws to which 
every human being is subject. 





It is of course always important that 
parents and teachers should think about 
discipline. For many it has meant severe 
training rather than in the diction 
sense “systematic training, especially wit 
a view to right conduct or prompt and 
effective action.” Perhaps because “I must 
discipline” had come to have the connota+ 
tion of bringing lessons home by means of 
suffering or punishment there had been 4 
tendency of late years to talk about teach 
ing or training rather than disciplining, 
It is not without significance that 
should now return to the word with thé 
more rigorous implications. 
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The word, discipline, like a hard, well- 
cut diamond, has many facets. It includes 
not only the training carried on by par- 
ents and teachers as they bring to the at- 
tention of the children for whom they are 
responsible the laws of the universe, 
whether physical or man-made, but also 
the teaching of experience. Much is learned 
by the individual in his efforts to accom- 
plish, to direct his energy, to control him- 
self. Understood in its broadest sense, dis- 
cipline begins at birth and ceases only with 
death. 

The purpose of adults in disciplining is 
unquestionably the creation (from the 
primitive little creature who is born to 
them) of an occupied, self-controlled, 
adaptable, socially mature person who can 
carry on, without undue wastage of his 
emotional energy or that of others, his fair 
share of the work of the world and who 
can enjoy his share of its benefits. 


What May Parents and Teachers Do? 


How are parents or teachers to go about 
it to help a child to become such a man 
or woman? Not a simple question to 
answer since now this method, now an- 
other brings home to children the wisdom 
of adopting a given manner of behavior, 
or the fact that he must work to attain 
his ends, or that it pays to exercise this or 
that kind of self-expression or self-control. 
Furthermore, the disciplining which has 
helped one child cannot help his brother 
or sister. Sometimes the teaching comes 
from other people, sometimes from an 
event or an activity, sometimes from the 
slowly awakening voice of conscience. 
Somewhere for everyone there is that fine 
line between too much and too little disci- 
pline which can make of him a successfully 
self-disciplining adult. 

Most adults, when they find themselves 
bringing up a child, have a fairly vivid 
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picture of the kind of person they would 
like to have him become. It is probable 


that very few of them have tried to think 


out the daily steps by means of which they 
may attain their goal. Many adults con- 
tinually do the right thing with reference 
to a moral code, but their behavior is cal- 
culated to influence just the one little 
situation with which they are confronted 
and has little reference to the succession 
of events which may grow out of the in- 
cident. 


For example, once there was a four-year- 
old boy who coveted and took a little white 
moth ball which he saw while on a shop- 
ping expedition with his mother. Many a 
mother, very rightly wishing to teach a 
child not to steal, when her little boy 
shyly opened his fist on the trip home and 
revealed his treasure would have grabbed 
the moth ball, slapped the offending hand 
and said, “You naughty boy. Don’t you 
know better than to steal things that be- 
long to other people?” 


Not so would the mother behave whose 
conviction it is that children do not learn 
merely by having a painful experience. 
One mother explained to her son, when 
the moth ball was revealed, that when she 
took things from the store she gave money 
in exchange, that until he gave some of 
his pennies to the clerk the moth ball be- 
longed to the store and could not be taken 
away. On reaching home this mother 
helped her son to put the moth ball in an 
envelope marked with the name of the 
store and a special trip was made in the 
the important on-the-way-to-school time 
to restore it to its owners. This child de- 
veloped an unusually good sense of prop- 
erty rights. 

The first method might very well lead 
to confusion. Why, the child might argue, 
was it more sensible for his mother to take 
the moth ball from him than it was for 
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him to take it from the store? And what 
did “‘steal” mean? And what did a slap- 
ping have to do with it anyway? The sec- 
ond child would begin to know from ex- 
perience what “belong” implies and one of 
the ways by means of which ownership 
could be transferred. 

If disciplining has so many implications 
for adults who are engaged in it, children 
must also have their point of view about 
it. Too often it means to them an unac- 
countably angry or depriving grown-up 
who is demanding excitedly or anxiously 
that he cease doing something which seems 
natural or necessary to him or that he begin 
to do something (such as wash) which 
seems to him unrelated to anybody’s needs 
or interests. 


Every child who is worth his salt needs 
to have (food, things); to do (work, 
play); ¢o receive and as time goes on ¢o 
give (love and affection). Interested only 
in himself as he starts on the learning that 
is to be such a long, slow process, he will 
eventually learn that his dynamic and ad- 
venturous desires must be constantly 
tempered by those of the other people who 
share the world with him. 

Children need two certainties in their 
relations with disciplining adults. They 
need to know that their adult has a code, 
a definite set of laws. They need to know 
that their adult will be consistent, unyield- 
ing and just in the administration of these 
laws, some of which, as they will learn, 
are based on biological facts, some on so- 
cial or individual needs, some on the ma- 
jority decisions of the community in which 
they live, some on the adult decisions of 
the family of which the child is a member. 

Secondly, children need to know that 
their disciplining adult does not withdraw 
affection, does not love them any less even 
though, wittingly or unwittingly, the 
laws are slowly learned and repeatedly 
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broken. Censure in whatever form is hard — 
to take and is too often taken by a child © 
to mean that he is the unloved member | 
of the family. ‘Everything that happens © 
in this house gets blamed on me,” as one | 
The more clearly children” 
can understand that adults also are subject 
to laws, the more acceptable discipline be- | 
comes. Instead of a punishing, demand- | 
ing, jealous authority, the grownup kbe- | 
comes one who leads the way in a maze of — 


child put it. 


regulations. 


Whether or not discipline is consciously _ 
planned, every grown-up person goes | 


about his or her disciplining in his or her 


own way. Various stages in the develop- 
ment of ideas about discipline are still rep- 


resented in the population at large. 


Stages in the Development of Ideas 
About Discipline 


Perhaps the earliest disciplinarians were 


those who may be characterized as the 


mother (or father) bears. These people 
belong to the “beat-’em-up” school. In 


groups in which the mother-bear type of | 


discipline prevails, the laws are carelessly 
thought out, may be based rather on con- 


venience than logic, and are administered 


with intermittent attention. Infringe- 
ments are punished with cuffs and a sec- 
ond infringement may or may not meet 
the same _ treatment, 


awake or asleep, serene or irritable. 


The great advantage in this type of 
discipline is that it retains a free, almost 
childlike interchange of feeling between 
disciplinarian and disciplined. Sulky chil- 
dren are not very often found in these 
households. Mother bears are just as 
capable of cuddling as they are of cuffing 


and the children usually find the world a 
warmly affectionate and relatively secure 


place. But the grownups who emerge from 
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these households have to find out about 
the irrevocability of law for themselves. 
Consequently they often remain irrational 
and impulsive. The primitive nature of 
this method is emphasized when one real- 
izes that children almost always administer 
lessons to other members of their social 
group by the mother-bear method. 

Next in the evolution of disciplinarians 
we may guess that dictators appeared. 
Those who belong to this school think that 
they have only to speak—command, pro- 
hibit, inform—and expect that the child 
will spring into action and from then on 
behave accordingly. “He knows better 
than to suck his thumb. I have told him 
and told him not to,” is the puzzled com- 
plaint of the baffled dictator. A household 
—like a national dictator—needs an army 
if dictates are to be enforced. Among 
children, as in nations, inertia and self- 
interest make law breakers. “Go and wash 
your hands,” said an exasperated dictator. 
“Don’t I always send you from the table 
to wash your hands?” “Once you didn’t,” 
was the cheerful reply. 


Dictates and commands belong in every 
household and schoolroom but until they 
have been enforced so often and so regu- 
larly that they become habits, one cannot 
expect constant compliance. The teacher 
with patience to repeat the “Go and wash” 
command consistently and persistently will 
eventually have a child who feels that 
something is wrong if his hands are not 
comfortably clean as he takes his seat at 
dinner. Just as city dwellers become ac- 
customed to the traffic noises, so the chil- 
dren of determined dictators become so 
accustomed to the commanding voice that 
they remain uninfluenced because they 
actually do not hear the command. Dic- 
tates are attention-compelling when in- 
frequently resorted to and should be out- 
grown by the time a child is twelve or 
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fourteen years of age—early adolescence. 

The association type of disciplinarian 
uses both positive and negative means to 
teach lessons, to discipline pupils. Believing 
that an individual will continue to behave 
in a way which pays dividends, the ap- 
peasers and rewarders see to it that good 
behavior is followed by something very 
pleasing, while punishing adults, more con- 
cerned about sins than virtues, inflict pain 
hoping to prevent repetition of a slip. Both 
methods have their place, but alert children 
are quite capable of deciding that the 
earned nickel is all very well, but they may 
as well forego it and treat themselves to a 
mother-made bed today or that a trip out 
of bounds is really worth the spanking 
which is sure to follow. The rewards and 
punishments which help to create a self- 
disciplining adult are those which are 
based on the vital needs or interests of the 
rewarded or punished person. Thus the 
child who needs to succeed will learn to 
expend the necessary energy and toil to 
produce the long careful paper which 
merits the A and the teacher’s commenda- 
tion. And the child who is inherently 
sociable will give up his temper tantrums 
if using them means spending time in a 
room by himself. 

Unquestionably the most civilized disci- 
pliniarians are those who are the farthest 
along the evolutionary process which Dr. 
Patrick so well described as “mind emerg- 
ent”—those who (like the mother of the 
little boy who took the moth ball) see an 
incident with relation to the whole, who 
patiently and intelligently bide their time 
and seize their opportunity to teach by 
living. i 

A second four-year-old boy once saw 
in a ten-cent store a little yellow duck 
like one his aunt had given him. He 
reached up to take it as naturally as he 
would have taken the one from his aunt’s 
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table. His mother saw her opportunity 
and said, “Where is your nickel? Before 
Aunt Nancy could have one of those ducks 
to give you, she gave the man a nickel.” 
The child looked at her earnestly and re- 
placed the duck. Weeks later, after his 
first trip to the dentist’s to have his teeth 
cleaned, he produced a nickel from the 
pocket of his sailor suit at the end of his 
treatment and gravely handed it to the 
dentist who accepted it equally gravely. 
fh so simple a lesson an economic law had 
been deeply understood. 

Every type of discipline has its place. 
Now one, now another method is useful. 
In every situation the disciplinarian should 
ask himself, “How can I best teach now?” 


The Varieties of Personalities 
To Be Disciplined 


Equally possible would it be to char- 
acterize those to be disciplined—the chil- 
dren with whom the disciplinarians find 
themselves confronted. Most noticeable 
among them are the rebels. Even among 
infants one finds those who are against the 
government. Sometimes this is because 
the government has been too dictatorial 
and the child’s proud spirit rises to the 
challenge. Every day we find evidence in 
the papers that the spirit of freedom 
thrives on abuse. Sometimes one must 
recognize that a child has a high degree 
of aggression in his personality make-up 
and that learning to live with his aggres- 
siveness must become one of his major 
objectives in self-discipline. 

At the other extreme are the children 
who need to be good, who lose all color 
in their effort to do and to be just what 
their disciplining adult wants them to do 
or to be. The adults responsible for such 
children need be only a kind of sign post 
pointing the way. Errors on the part of 
the children are due to inexperienced judg- 
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ment, seldom to willful naughtiness. 


Mrs. Brown, who had rather a stormy | 


time with her first three children, rejoiced | 


when the fourth wanted to wash, «wanted | 
to do his home work, wanted to run her 
“At last,” | 


errands even during playtime. 
she thought, “I have the perfect child.” 
Later she found, however, that her rebels 
were making better citizens. Accustomed 
to sharpening their wits against hers, ac- | 
customed to coming off worsted at least 
part of the time, they were better able 
to take the discipline meted out to every | 
active person by his daily living. The ap-— 
parently perfect child, unaccustomed to 
discipline, was less able to “take it.’ 

Then there are the children who are slow | 


to react and who need to be prepared for 
They like’ 
to know, and live through in anticipation, 
each step. But their sisters may be chil- 


requirements ahead of time. 


dren whose lively imaginations, taking the 


negative form of worry, make of antici- | 


pation so tiring a thing it is better not to 


prepare them too long in advance for 


events that are to come. Life will teach 
them that anxiety usually overdoes possible 
difficulties and dangers, so there is small 
probability that sparing them anticipation 
will weaken them. It is only wise to pro- 
tect them until they have experience to 
make them philosophical. 


These few descriptions merely suggest 
the infinite variety of personalities to be 
found in any household, any classroom, 


and that each person learns to take over 


the task of self-discipline in a highly indi- 


vidual manner. 


The Ideal Disciplinarian 


The ideal disciplinarian does not de- 
mand submissive obedience as we are told 
teachers in Nazi Germany do. No one) 


should be so powerful, no one can so often 


be right, that it is fair to require unques- 
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tioning obedience. The ideal disciplinarian 
plans to give a child exercise in developing 
his own judgment, making his own choice 
whenever there are several alternatives 
(which of these dresses will you wear to- 
day?); but also gives exercise in obedience 
in situations where there is no alternative. 
The issue is never clouded by such a ques- 
tion as “Do you want to go to bed now?” 

The ideal disciplinarian does not ignore 
or avoid issues but sometimes, biding his 
time in order to have hour and place suit- 
able, talks over and makes it possible for 
the child to give positive expression to his 
confusions. If the question about where 
babies come from is asked while calling on 
friends, it may be temporarily shelved to 
be returned to later when this question and 
others that are related can be fully dis- 
cussed. 

The ideal disciplinarian tries not to say, 
“Please don’t” without thinking of a 
“Please do” or “You may” or “Here is this 
forgotten and fascinating job” to use up 
the abundant energy and interest of the 
child which was trying to find its way out 
in some ill-chosen way. Dickens has given 
us an impressive picture of an individual 
interrupted in a desired activity and un- 
able to accept an alternative, in his de- 
scription of the bride whose husband disap- 
peared on the wedding night. She spent 
the rest of her life in her wedding gar- 
ments seated at the head of the banquet 
table. How different a picture from the 
present-day war brides who courageously 
give up their husbands and then enlist in 
one of the auxiliary services. 

The ideal disciplinarian arranges group 
experience even for very young children 
in order that they may begin to learn at 
once that no one lives alone in the world; 
that though there is a definite place for 
the individual, he cannot be a complete 
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person unless he can assume his share of 
responsibility for the others in his group. 
Moreover, even at home, it is made clear 
that the living room cannot be a comfort- 
able place for all if the possessions of one 
member of the family so clutter it up that 
others cannot find place for theirs. 


Above all the ideal disciplinarian helps 
children learn that immediate satisfaction 
may be an empty hollow experience while 
enduring suspense and waiting and work- 
ing for something results in the major 
satisfactions of existence. The penny 
spent today for the lollipop provides fun 
for five minutes. Today’s penny put with 
tomorrow’s and next week’s pays for a 
little car which can be a possession and 
resource for months. 


Any mountain climber could write an 
excellent treatise on discipline. He knows 
that it takes days and months of skilled 
attention to diet, exercise and rest -to pre- 
pare his body for the task. He knows 
how many choices must be made in the 
course of these preparatory months be- 
tween merely pleasant activities and those 
which contribute to his objective. He 
knows how much he must learn before he 
can hope to succeed. He knows how much 
courage it takes to face the magnitude 
of the task. Above all he knows the keen- 
ness of the satisfaction to be found in the 
successful completion of each hard part 
of the climb, every satisfaction to be cli- 
maxed when the summit is reached and his 
months of self-discipline prove themselves 
to have been worthwhile. 


The disciplinarian most likely to succeed 
is the one who has enough wisdom to know 
that “the heart has reasons which the rea- 
son does not know,” and the insight to be 
aware of what the heart’s reasons are in 
the case of the child being disciplined. 
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And You Call This 
A Free Country!” 


EHIND THESE QUOTATION MARKS one might expect to find a 
picketing striker under arrest or perhaps even the outraged 
editor who was refused his citizenship because he had written in 

praise of Hitler. Not at all. The words are those of an eight-year-old 
rebelling against the seemingly unjust authoritativeness of an adult. 

We smile involuntarily as we sense the child’s magnification of his 
own feeling of being abused. Yet, it is really no laughing matter— 
this first beginning of an identitication with freedom; this union of 
a small, deep personal feeling with a large, vague impersonal idea; this 
young search for principles to live by. It is in fact the germ of what 
we so glibly call the socialization of the child. 

The middle years of childhood represent an important span of 
growth in this socializing process which we have not probed nearly 
as intensively nor as successfully as we have the years which precede. 
For the nursery years, we have established development goals—the 
creation of personalities of maximum security, confidence, spon- 
taneity and minimum anxiety, suspicion, stereotypy. We are learn- 
ing fast how to accomplish these goals by creating an atmosphere of 
warmth and protectiveness; by giving full opportunity for the 
child to express and experiment; by being temperate in the control 
we exert; by understanding conflict, regression and hostility. Pre- 
sumably, this is the path toward a society of more emotionally stable 
individuals less likely to generate in the future the hate and horrors 
of these days. 

For the middle years of childhood our goals and methods are far 
less clearly defined. Moreover, we feel far more uncertain about 
the psychology of this period of development. All the more reason 
for formulating what we do know as a foundation for further dis- 
covery. 


URING THESE MIDDLE YEARS the child achieves his release from 
D immediacy. He begins to understand life in its more general 
aspects apart from purely personal or individual experience. 

Most important to the total process of his socialization is the fact 
that he does not gain this maturity in a vacuum. His new ideas are 
not ideas alone. They are embedded in values just as his babyish re- 
sponses were embedded in feelings. He learns, for example, that there 
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are many nations, many cultures extant in our world. Tied with 
this information, he will inevitably grow a feeling about his own 
culture in relation to other cultures. It may be a feeling of smug 
superiority or complete indifference or reverence for the inventive- 
ness of human beings. It may become an itch to reform or a desire 
to conquer or a simple impulse to give and take. That depends on 
his teachers—and his parents. 


HILDREN’S CONCEPTS OF OTHER CULTURES, as well as such gen- 
C eral concepts as freedom or justice, emerge slowly during these 

middle years of childhood. It is a long jump from an under- 
standing of what is “fair” on the baseball diamond out in the school 
yard to a concept of justice that must embrace the relations between 
classes and nations and races of men. 

Education in the elementary school must be concerned with find- 
ing ways for helping the child across these jumps, for building 
bridges to span the distance between the personal and the impersonal, 
the concrete and the abstract. Surely part of our present-day social 
dilemma can be laid to the account of the education of the present- 
day generation of adults for whom the impersonal—history, govern- 
ment, politics—remained so impersonal, so abstruse that it was put 
with the textbooks instead of becoming part of people’s lives. 

More than all else we seem to be concerned these days with the 
teaching and learning of democracy. We tend to depend too largely 
upon such relatively external forms as student self-government and 
class committees to do this teaching for us and are too easily content 
when the children have learned the form although they may have 
missed the substance. The substance of democracy, no matter how 
complex its expression may ultimately become, is simple. It is com- 
posed not of tolerance but of acceptance. Its basic assumption is 
the equality of human rights despite differences. It flourishes suc- 
cessfully where there is a warm, wholehearted acceptance of differ- 
ences as the primary resource for creative human living. This kind 
of democracy can be, should be, experienced by children at home 
and at school. 


y ee BASIC LESSON IN DEMOCRACY, which the child is very ready 
to learn and apply in his middle years, is the feeling of having 

been treated democratically, especially by adults who are his 
natural authority. For the teacher, this is no mean challenge. It 
means an emotional acceptance of children as well as an understand- 
ing of their mixed feelings and half-finished concepts during the 
years of growth. For the children, the attitudes, the values, the ideas 
which mature in the soil of a personally-felt democratic experience 
will deepen with the years and make them active in the continuous 
creation of a “free country” to live in.—Barbara Biber, psychologist, 
Bank Street Schools, New York City. 
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Here is a story of how two New York City 
public schools are building for world citizen- 
ship by recognizing the importance of learn- 
ing to live together in groups, of having sat- 
isfying jobs to do, and of meeting the growth 
needs of individuals. Here are the disciplines 
of world citizenship at work in a practical 
and challenging way. Miss Franklin is 
director of the All-Day Neighborbood 
Schools Committee of the Public Education 
Association, New York City. 


THE GOAL OF TWO demonstration 
schools in New York City—Public School 
33 in Chelsea on the lower west side of the 
city and Public School 194 in Harlem—is 
for the children to learn democracy by 
practicing it. It is to make of each class 
a dynamic, functioning organization—an 
organization whose members form plans 
together and carry them out; who learn to 
share, to give and take, to accept responsi- 
bility. Various classes in the schools are 
also undertaking needed services to the 
school as a whole. These services are tend- 
ing to break down barriers between class 
and class and to make small communities 
of the two schools. 

Public Schools 33' and 194 are reaching 
out beyond their own walls and seeking to 
become a living force in the neighborhoods 
of which they are a part. The activities 
and the thinking of the children are being 
affected in tangible ways by this partici- 
pation in neighborhood life. The schools 
are open all day, winter and summer. Four 
hundred children attend play centers from 
three oclock until five so that citizenship 
by group participation is taught according 
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to an integrated plan of in-school work 
and after-school play. 

It should be said at the outset that these 
schools are in transition. The demonstra- 
tions were undertaken last fall by the 
board of education under the elementary 
school division, with Assistant Superin- 
tendent Benjamin B. Greenberg as its rep- 
resentative, and with the advice and coop- 
eration of the Public Education Associa- 
tion, a private organization in the city. 
Since the board believes that a process of 
modernizing should take place from with- 
in rather than from without, with no 
change in the regular teaching staff, and 
with no undue pressure upon teachers to 
modify their programs, the process of 
transformation is by no means complete. 
Indeed a visitor to either school might ob- 
serve teaching methods which vary from 
the most formal to the most progressive. 
Evidence seems indisputable, however, that: 
the effect of the new program is definitely 
felt in the schools as a whole and that every 
teacher in them is coming to place less 
emphasis on formal instruction and more 
upon the growth needs of the child. 

Differences in the schools should also be 
pointed out. The plan has been in operation 
in the Chelsea School for six years where it 
was initiated by the City and Country 
School Extension Service and carried on 
by the Public Education Association with 
the cooperation of the board of education. 
Public School 33 is old, shabby, bare, an- 





1The courageous leadership of Ruth Gillette Hardy, 
principal of Public School 33, during those early years 


~ made possible the adoption of the Chelsea School Proj- 


ect as a demonstration by the board of education in two 
schools starting in the fall of 1942. 
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tedating the Civil War. Public School 194 
is a magnificent building only three years 
old. The two schools so different in ap- 
pearance and in the make-up of their stu- 
dent body have one striking point of 
similarity: both are in economically de- 
pressed areas. For the most part homes in 
Harlem and in Chelsea are crowded tene- 
ment flats with a sprinkling of cheap fur- 
nished rooms. The families of Public 
School 33 are largely of foreign extraction 
with Italians, Greeks and Puerto Ricans 
predominating. Fathers who have not been 
called to military service are working 
either in war industries or as longshoremen, 
truck drivers or keepers of small shops. The 
pupils in Public School 194 are one hun- 
dred per cent Negro. The parents are 
working in war industries; many mothers 
are domestics. 

In the light of the fundamental aims of 
the schools it seems important to describe 
very briefly their administrative setup. The 
entire program is under the direct super- 
vision of the principals. Six regularly 
licensed teachers, working from eleven 
o’clock to three, were assigned to each 
school to help the teachers modify their 
programs and to conduct the after-school 
play centers. An educational director, pro- 
vided by the Public Education Association, 
assisted both group and classroom teachers, 
and a social worker, also supplied by the 
Public Education Association, was assigned 
to Public School 194. 

It is inconsistent with the procedures of 
schools whose aims are to teach citizenship 
through the institution of democratic pro- 
cedures in the classroom to set up rigidly 
prescribed ways in which group and class- 
room teachers are to work. Accordingly 
the group teachers understood they were 
in no sense to be “experts.” The position 
they were given in the beginning, and 
have steadily maintained, has been that of 
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helpers to the classroom teachers and lead- 
ers of the groups in the after-school play | 
centers. In a general way the group teach- | 


ers have provided enrichment for the’ 
programs, but the exact way in which they © 


did this depended wholly on the individ 


| EE: 


teacher and on what she felt to be her need 
and the needs of the children at the time. — 


The “Service Job” Plan 


In discussing the program in actual | 


operation it should be 
again that in Public School 194 it was 
wholly new. Daniel G. Krane, principal 
of Public School 194, encouraged the’ 


emphasized _ 


teachers to proceed very slowly, to break | 
the classes into groups and not to expect 
the children to change from a formal sit- | 
uation to one requiring the exercise of” 
more responsibility and self-discipline ex- 


cept as they showed themselves really able” 
to do so. Gradually this happened. 
Block building was introduced into the 


first three grades; trips, dramatics, paint- 
ing, clay modeling, rhythmic dancing, car- 


pentry and other activities became part of 


the regular classroom work. The teachers 
expressed increasing enthusiasm for the 
new program. They began to see changes. 
in the children in a comparatively short’ 
With greater security and lessened | 


time. 


a 





tension, with the opportunity to engage in| 
joint enterprises, the pupils were showing 


lessened hostility and a more cooperative 
spirit. For example, the teachers of the 
first two grades spoke of the way-in which 
the use of blocks—a material which chal-: 


lenged the children’s interest—was leading} 


those who had been more shy and with- 


drawn to assert themselves and to enter 
into group activity. 
The “service job” plan is peculiar to the 


demonstration schools and is an adaptation) 
from the City and Country School where 
it was developed by Caroline Pratt. In 
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keeping with this plan one of the classes 
in Public School 194—the fifth grade— 
decided early in the fall to take responsi- 
bility for the school library. They cata- 
logued one thousand volumes, visited the 
branch public library to learn proper cata- 
loguing methods, and then took over the 
receiving and giving out of books to the 
other children. 

As the fifth graders became more fa- 
miliar with the books they began to advise 
the younger ones about their reading. 
Later they formed groups that would al- 
ternately read aloud or tell stories to the 
younger grades. The work of the class 
in literature was correlated with their 
service job. 

Soon other jobs were instituted. A 
fourth grade class ran the school post office. 
Mailmen made their regular rounds twice 
daily with school mail. Stamps were sold 
at the post office and packages for mailing 
were taken to the real post office outside. 
History and geography were correlated 
with this job. Of course the children 
learned about the mail system in the City 
of New York and would pause in their 
rounds to answer eager questions put to 
them by the others. The sale of war sav- 
ings stamps seemed legitimately part of the 
post office work, so the children took: this 
over from the teachers who had been man- 
aging it. They proved very efficient and 
careful, but before long the volume of 
their sales became so great that it was nec- 
essary to make this a separate service. It 
was given to the fifth grade who proved 
equally efficient. Over $4,000 worth of 
stamps and bonds were sold by the chil- 
dren in Public School 33 without the loss 
of any funds and, in a shorter period, at 
Public School 194 $1,000 were sold, again 
with no loss of stamps or money. 


The management of visual instruction 
material—films, slides and scrap books— 
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was taken over by the sixth grade. These 
children showed all this material to the 
other grades on request, often with run- 
ning commentaries prepared by them- 
selves. They posted on the school bulletin 
board brief, pithy “reviews” which they 
had written about the films and slides. 

Another grade—the third—sold penny 
milk to the school, conducting the sale as 
a regular business, making out sales slips, 
keeping the sale ledgers and making de- 
liveries regularly. 

Two classes became deeply interested in 
Negro history and in the contributions to 
American life made by the leaders of their 
race. There is a great dearth of simple ma- 
terial on Negro history and these children 
prepared some themselves, hopeful that it 
would later be used by other children. 

Always the academic learning was in- 
tegrated as closely as possible with the 
service jobs. The process of integration 
is by no means complete, but it is well 
under way. Reading, writing and arith- 
metic are becoming tools of action. In- 
terest in history, geography and other sub- 
jects develops naturally from the services 
rendered by the children. It is important 
also to stress the fact that each class carries 
on one service job for the entire year—a 
plan which provides a unified experience 
for the children. 


The Play Center 


Six hundred children applied for admis- 
sion to the play center in Public School 194 
which unfortunately, as has been said, 
could only accommodate two hundred. 
In giving reasons for signing the applica- 
tion blanks the mothers wrote, “To keep 
them off the streets.” 

To the Harlem children this was a 
wholly new experience. To most of them 
“play” had meant little more than dodg- 
ing balls in and out of traffic, snitching 
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things from the corner stores, or simply 
hanging about the streets. They had only 
the vaguest ideas of what they really 
wanted to do. Above all, they did not 
know how to work or play together. 
Many were quarrelsome; some were ex- 
clusive and cliquish; there were serious 
behavior problems in the groups. 

In time they began to find themselves. 
As the “Young Workers” began building 
a model airport, as the “Musical Debs” 
planned an operetta, as the “Good Health 
Club” developed a lively interest in every- 
day happenings, the children grew more 
cooperative, accepted new members more 
readily, developed standards of workman- 
ship, and the teachers reported a striking 
change in children who had been hostile 
and troublesome. It had been the teachers’ 
practice to stand outside of the school at 
three o’clock to break up fighting which 
occurred regularly, but long before the 
end of the year they were able to give up 
the practice. A club of boys assumed re- 
sponsibility for serving the refreshments 
to all the clubs and they carried out the 
work very efficiently. 


The Program in Public School 33* 
In Public School 33 where the plan had 


been in operation for six years with a 
shifting temporary staff the presence of a 
permanent group of regularly licensed 
teachers was soon felt in the rapid progress 
that was made. The various service jobs 
were carried on in this school as they had 
been in the past. The class which had the 
visual instruction material developed in- 
terest in knowing more about the machines 
than just operating them. One afternoon 
2Both schools maintain all-day’ summer play schools 
through July and August. The play school at P. S. 33 
has always been affiliated with the Play Schools Associa- 
tion. The play school at P. S. 194 is being supported 
this summer by Play Schools Association and is staffed 


by the regular case worker and some of the teachers 
from the winter school. 
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a neighboring health center had planned a 
motion picture show. The audience was | 
gathered and there was no operator. A_ 


group from this class managed the showing _ 


adequately. 

The library at Public School 33 has been 
This 
year the classroom teacher wished to cor=" 
relate the library work with the children’s 
The children made_ 
slides to illustrate stories to use with the 


conducted by the sixth year class. 


study of literature. 


younger children. They made a very in-/ 


teresting comparative study of the story) 
of Bambi as developed by Salten with’ 
Disney’s version which was operating in | 


They decided that they | 


the local theatres. 
liked Salten better and in making their | 
own version they remarked, “If Disney _ 


can change Salten we can change both | 


Salten and Disney.” After showing the 
version of their script to the school they 
were invited to present it for a class in 
New York University. The comment of 
those who went with the children to the 
University was, “It is a real pleasure to be 
with those boys and girls.” 


It is always the aim in the teaching of 
the social studies to draw an analogy to. 
present-day problems. The class that was 
studying Mexico gave a play called “The 
Mexican Fifth Column,” in which they de- 
picted the struggle of Montezuma’s peo- 





ple for freedom and brought Mexican his- 
tory to the present. The boy who had the} 
part of Montezuma had been a difficult) 
child—hostile, withdrawn, repressed. He 
acted his part with real power and deliv- 
ered Montezuma’s authentic speech which} 
he had, on his own initiative, looked up in} 
the library. q 

The children of Public School 33 oe 
a decided gain in “neighborhood minded- 
ness” throughout the year. A corps of the 
Coast Guard is stationed in barracks near) 
the school and the children declared they) 
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wanted to do something to make life more 
comfortable and homelike for the men. 
“Can’t we go over and make their beds 
for them?” one of the girls asked anxious- 
ly. Instead, many of the children made 
things in the carpenter shop, such as book 
ends and shoe shining boxes. At a neigh- 
borhood entertainment one of the after- 
school groups gave a spirited musical skit 
for the men which was very-well received. 

Later some citizens of Chelsea were 
planning to hold a meeting in order to 
rouse an interest in providing day care 
facilities and asked the children if they 
would give a short dramatic episode show- 
ing the need for day care. The play, a 
simple improvisation, was based on their 
own real-life experiences and was deeply 
moving. 

Three times the children in both schools 
have exchanged visits to witness each 
other’s dramatic presentations and to get 
acquainted. Before they went to Harlem 
some of the children from Public School 
33 expressed anxiety about the trip and 
one boy displayed a knife, saying, “No- 
body’s going to mug me.” But as they 
came home they said how pleased they 
were to find Harlem as peaceful and the 
children as nice as elsewhere in the city. 


A Pageant and a Fair 


In the middle of June two events took 
place which seemed to typify the best as- 
pects of the programs in both schools—a 
pageant at Public School 194 showing the 
history of Harlem, and a fair carried on by 
parents, teachers and children of Public 
School 33. Though many notables, citi- 
zens of Harlem, and members of the board 
of education, as well as Mrs. Roosevelt, 
were present at the pageant, it was wholly 
the product of the cooperative effort of 
the five hundred children—the product of 
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their work in the classroom and in the 
recreation center. Even the youngest con- 
tributed to the festivities. Some of the 
costumes were sketchy; the background 
consisted only of two lovely paintings. 
But from the moment the words of Langs- 
ton Hughes, “I am a Negro, black as the 
night is black,” were uttered with great 
dignity by a chorus of voices, the audience 
was visibly moved. As scene followed 
scene—the dance of the Indians; the com- 
ing, first of the Dutch, then of the Eng- 
lish, later of the slave ships; the toil and 
sufferings of the slaves in the South de- 
picted in rhythmic movement to the ac- 
companiment of plaintive Negro spirit- 
uals; the contributions of the Negro in 
ragtime and happy music and laughter to 
America; the growth of Harlem from a 
wilderness to a part of a great city; the 
dance of the Four Freedoms and, finally, 
the Negroes working and fighting for this 
war—it seemed that these Negro children 
had really learned citizenship, in fact 
taught the adults who were their teachers. 

The next evening the old building which 
houses Public School 33 was transformed 
into the colorful scene of a country fair. 
The rooms were overflowing with parents, 
teachers, friends and children who danced 
and sang, bought and sold, and made six 
hundred dollars to keep that school open 
through the hot summer months. Many 
of the things sold had been made by the 
children who stood behind the counters 
with their parents and the teachers. The 
Coast Guard band, their friends and neigh- 
bors, played for them. 


These are indeed schools in transition. 
But we believe that enough has been done 
to establish a pattern, a pattern by which 
all our schools can help to make democratic 
citizenship not an empty phrase but a liv- 
ing reality to children. 
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Ft W. ashington Community House 


How a community center was made possible 
through the initiative of the school and the 
cooperation of other community agencies is 
told by Kathleen Tracy, principal of the 
Morgan School, Cincinnati, Obio. 


FORT WASHINGTON Community is 
that old historical section of Cincinnati 
just east of the business section, usually 
called the Basin. In the early days the first 
families selected this area for their fine and 
gracious homes. Here they established the 
city’s cultural center—the art museum, 
the Rookwood pottery, the historical and 
natural history museum. 

As increased trade and railroads made 
Cincinnati prosper as a business center, 
they left these homes to that large group 
of immigrants, skilled laborers, and crafts- 
men, pouring in from Europe, seeking an 
opportunity for a better life. On each 
terrace of Mt. Adams a distinct pattern 
of life took shape. The Germans, the 
Welsh, the Irish, zealously guarded their 
old world traditions, their churches and 
institutions. Mt. Adams became a neigh- 
borhood of spires. 

Machine politicians here found a fertile 
field. For these new Americans they 
formed recreational and fraternal clubs 
which soon became political organizations. 
The district and ward bosses soon learned 
to know the needs and interests of every 
family. For political gain, they exagger- 
ated their differences. Racial and religious 
intolerance flourished and the old “eighth 
ward” at the foot of Mt. Adams became 
known to political bosses throughout the 
nation. The importance of material wealth 


and every man for himself were typical | 


“philosophies” of this era. 


As the immigrants prospered they, too, _ 
left their homes in smoky downtown Cin- — 
cinnati to another group crowding in from — 
the rural and mountain regions of the 
South—the poor Negroes and even poorer 
To these people 
education as well as opportunity had been — 
as only a dream to be acquired by the fa- | 
vored few. Used to the hard but simple © 
life of the country they were confused ~ 
with the complicated life the city present- — 
ed. The churches, the schools, the tradi- © 
tions of Mt. Adams were unlike those to | 
which they were accustomed. They were — 
used to poverty and endless work, to fam- 
ilies starving. They had toiled for long © 
hours to wrest their meager living from 


whites, the “‘hillbillies.” 


the soil. 


But they had something that many fam- | 
ilies with more money and bigger homes 
They were fond of one 
another, kind to one another, and each of — 
them had been accustomed to do what he — 
or she could to make their home, wretched — 
as it was, a pleasant home for them, — 
They had loved their truly beautiful coun- — 
try. They were deeply religious, intensely — 
loyal to their own—a neighborly, hos- | 
pitable people. They found no response in | 
the churches. They resented the hostility © 


did not have. 


and patronage that greeted them. 


When I came as an elementary principal 
to serve these people, I was shocked at } 
what I found. For as an adolescent girl I,” 
too, had come from a rural section of Ken- — 
tucky. I had always been proud of being | 
I knew how much these | 


a Kentuckian. 






By KATHLEEN TRACY. 
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le had to offer to our city, how they 
believed in the schools, how eager they 
were for a better chance for their children 
than they themselves had had. As the 
churches left the area the school was the 
only agency left which could reach and 
affect all the people through their children. 
The aid of the home was necessary if we 
were to solve our school problem. 

Every classroom teacher realized how 
meager had been the offerings of the coun- 
try schools; how much patience and sym- 
pathetic understanding were needed if par- 
ents were to help us. In informal meetings 
we talked about what we might do to 
explain a little more clearly the program 
of the city schools. How hard it was for 
the poor whites to accept the fact that 
their children had to sit and work with 
“niggers.” The colored children were even 
more sensitive so that settling the after 
school fights—the “rockin’” that the 
topography of Mt. Adams helped—made 
almost a full-time job. 


The Mothers Become Interested 


We felt there were several things we 
might do to improve the situation. We 
started our experiment in friendliness: 
1) we adopted the country custom of tak- 
ing a little flower or a cake when we made 
a call to see the new baby; 2) we encour- 
aged the growing of flower “slips” at home 
and at school; 3) we made donations, 
sometimes the use of a car to take a family 
to a funeral; 4) we urged parents to come 
to school to talk over their problems; 
§) we greeted them in a friendly way. 

In a short time we were able to ask in 
small groups to talk about such things as: 
1) how to make your money reach, 2) 
what to do when white and colored chil- 
dren quarrel, 3) how to make over old 
clothes so that children will be proud to 
wear them, 4) how to put weight on 
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skinny children through improved diet. 

At each of these meetings we found a 
little “bait” helped. Committees of 
mothers, older girls and teachers served tea 
to all who came to our assemblies. 

We were fortunate in the government 
services that were provided—a WPA cook 
and regular supplies of excess commodities 
which assured us a feeding program. The 
American Red Cross was glad to help. It 
not only sent us menus of balanced diet 
for supplemental feeding, but a nutrition- 
ist to work with the mothers. A most 
understanding former teacher of Morgan 
was also asked for help. She was now in 
charge of a school in an economically fa- 
vored section of the city. She made her 
PTA aware of our need and interested 
them in sending old clothes to be used at 
Morgan. Teachers also solicited from per- 
sonal friends and soon we had quite a lot 
of very fine clothes that had been dis- 
carded elsewhere. 

Instead of giving these clothes to the 
“poor” we planned a rummage sale. The 
mothers whom we had asked to help agreed 
with the staff that in this way we helped 
the school and each other. Many whose 
pride made it hard to take charity felt 
smart in buying “New York models” at a 
great bargain. In order to serve those in 
greatest need, we saw that nothing sold for 
more than a quarter; many bargains were 
on the five-cent and even penny table. 
No one was permitted to buy any clothing 
either for herself or any member of the 
family unless it was quite suitable or could 
be made so. The WPA and the household 
arts teachers were most helpful in the re- 
modeling. Two weeks after the rummage 
sale we had a fashion show. 

In the winter when many hands were 
chapped we had a “mitten day.” All the 
mothers who could came to school to sew 
mittens, not only for their own children 
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but for those whose mothers had to go out 
to work. A teacher brought in some mit- 
tens from Switzerland as a pattern. Every- 
body helped and we turned out mittens 
the children treasured. We were proud 
of what we had made from materials 
valued at nothing at the rummage. 


Other Organizations 
Are Invited to Help 


There were many organizations work- 
ing independently in our area, but we 
found much duplication, much overlap- 
ping, little concerted effort, and limited 
accomplishment. We invited two adjoin- 
ing schools and all the agencies working 
with our children to join with us and 
formed the Fort Washington Coordinating 
Council. 

It was not the purpose of this Council 
to create new agencies but rather to bring 
about a greater awareness of the problems 
in our neighborhood and to pool resources 
to help solve them. The monthly discus- 
sions by professionals and lay leaders 
brought about better understanding of the 
needs, and better programs as well as much 
friendlier relations between the workers 
resulted. 

In talking and working with our moth- 
ers we found that they felt the most 
fundamental need was “more refinement.” 
They wanted what better favored areas had 
—a library, a place for church school, a 
place where they could meet. Opportunity 
came when the city built a new viaduct. 
As part of easement for the viaduct 
the city had purchased a house which the 
engineers used while construction was go- 
ing on. The city government, not want- 
ing to establish another example of bad 
housing, offered it for community use. 

The Council accepted, realizing that no 
agency had a budget to finance a new 
undertaking. Talking it over and plan- 







ning found a way. The public welfare 
department of the city had the house 
cleaned and painted by men from the” 
transient bureau. The Council of Protes-— 
tant Churches was offered the use of it for 
weekday religious classes. In exchange, 
one of the large Episcopal churches paid — 
the fuel and light bills. The associated 


charities found a couple to act as custodians, sie 
Interested friends and civic groups con-_ thei 
tributed old furniture and money to repair J gic, 
and refinish it. The children in all three } 4,4, 
schools helped to fix it up as a “show | yo, 
house” in the community. The donation | 
of a piano made a place for talented chil- © SIN 
dren to practice their music lessons. The © Sep 
Catholic Youth Organization and Young | 4. 
Men’s Christian Association met their | |.) 
clubs at the house and escorted them to | aise. 
playgrounds and recreational centers. A iin 
group of colored mothers agreed to see | plies 
that the curtains were always fresh. Older © 2) | 
girls assisted by their teachers made | 04 


draperies from material donated by a local | 


upholsterer. Older boys made and cared © Ir 
for window boxes and window gardens. | 4, 

Everybody proudly calls it “our house” | thin 
and everybody is eager to work to restore } jg by 
its original beauty, to make it a beacon in | som, 
our part of the Basin. Fortunately the J orn 
house is small and well designed. The re- | of y 
sults of our work and money soon showed. | We 

It is a fine thing to walk down Ellen | any. 
Street and feel that our teamwork has | than 
helped restore this lovely colonial house to } they 
a place of importance in the community. J unde 
As Christopher Morley so well said: wher 


I’m glad our house is a little house, | W 
Not too tall nor too wide. 


I’m glad the hovering butterflies to s 
Feel free to come inside. othe 
Our little house is a friendly house; betw 
It is not shy or vain. ratio 
It gossips with the talking trees, spon. 
And makes friends with the rain. on tl 
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By JULIA O’BRIEN 


| Forum On Rationing 
With Seven-Year-Olds 


What social and economic concepts are these 
seven-year-olds developing as a result of 
their experiences with rationing? And what 
disciplines are herein evident? Miss O’Brien 
teaches these children in a Garden City, New 
York, public school. 


SINCE THE OPENING of school in 
September, the topic of rationing has been 
our big interest. In the daily discussion 
we have covered the news in our own way, 
attempting to understand these three big 
ideas: 1) how to get enough food and sup- 
plies for our armies here and overseas, 
2) how to get enough food for our allies, 
and 3) how to get enough food for our 
own people. 

In building an understanding of these 
three big ideas, others have come into our 
thinking and discussion. For example, it 
is better for all to have a little than for 
some to have a lot and others none at all 
or not enough. We must take better care 
of what we have and make it last longer. 
We should eat all our food and not waste 
any. Children should have more milk 
than adults when it is rationed because 
they need it for their new teeth. (This 
understanding dates back to first grade 
when we studied about our teeth.) 

When the troops landed in North 
Africa, we looked at the map of the world 
to see where Africa is. We asked each 
other if there could be any connection 
between invasion of North Africa and gas 
rationing on the east coast. Several re- 
sponded, “Yes, if there is gas in storage 
on the coast in New York and Boston, it 
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must be put on ships and sent away in- 
stead of waiting for trucks and trains to 
bring more here. This would take longer.” 

When butter became scarce, our dis- 
cussions reached a real high in the play-fair 
concept. Several families had been with- 
out butter for three days. One child vol- 
unteered that his family could get butter 
because the maid was a friend of the 
grocery clerk. 

“Well, we couldn’t get a half pound,” 
said another. 

“Oh,” said the first child, “we always 
get a pound. My maid’s boy friend gets 
it for us.” 

Thereupon one little boy stood up and 
said, “You should have sent half of it 
back because when you took a whole 
pound somebody else had to go without.” 

“My mother and I were in a market yes- 
terday and we were getting some meat, a 
slice of ham. A lady next to us told the 
butcher that she would take what was left 
of the piece. The butcher said, ‘I can give 
you a slice, but not all of it.’ “But I have 
money to pay for it’ said the lady. The 
butcher said, ‘So has everyone else in the 
store, but I am not going to let you have 
it all for then someone else would have 
to go without any.’ ” 

In our decision to buy a Christmas tree, 
the influencing factor seemed to be money 
waste. Each of us would have to bring 
ten cents to pay for it. We could each buy 
a war savings stamp instead. 

In deciding about Christmas presents, 
the children wanted to make something 
that would be useful and not cost much. 
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“We had chemicals left over from the 
bazaar last year. Let’s use them,” said one 
child. “We could make a colored burn- 
ing log.” 

We looked over the chemicals and 
found there would be enough. We decided 
that we couldn’t have very big logs be- 
cause many of the children would have 
to carry them home, bus and car service 
having been curtailed. We decided to use 
our class fund to pay for them but there 
was only a dollar of it left. Mr. Murray, 
the firewood man, said he had lots of little 
logs and that we could have twenty-seven 
of them for one dollar. We put the chem- 
icals on with melted candle ends that were 
brought from home. Then we sprinkled 
on the green sawdust and shiny snow that 
was left over from last year too. 

“Why isn’t the weather given on the 
radio anymore?” “Why should the weather 
be kept a secret.” “Do you think: that the 
weather had anything to do with the land- 
ings in North Africa?” We found a very 
good article about weather off the coast 





of Casablanca. 
interest. 


prophets. 
“Will shoes be rationed?” 


shoes that are too small for them?” 


We decided that shoes should be ratione : 


for everybody who wore the same siz 
year after year and that growing childre 
should be more careful of their shoes 


that they could be exchanged for larg 


shoes when necessary. The fact that w 


shoes wear out and lose their shape w. - 


brought out, and one of the girls said th: 


children who do not have rubbers shoul i 


not go out to play when the ground is we: 


for water rots the thread that holds on the. 


soles. 


school at war. 


Sd 


The Tired Frog 


It doesn’t seem to me quite right 
For frogs to be out all night 
Without a single place to go 

To lay their tired heads, and so 
Tomorrow I will find a box 

And with the garden grass and phlox. 
I'll make a downy pillow-rest 

The softest, warmest grassy nest 
And find a tired little frog 

Who croaked all night upon a log 
And tuck him safe and sound in bed 
So he can rest his weary head. 
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We shared it with much. 
Many discussions about wind 
and weather have made the children ob- 
servers of the weather vane on the school, 
We are trying to become our own weather 


“Why are 
shoes hard to get?” ““How can we make our 
shoes last longer?” “Should children wear 












We think we are growing, learning, and 
sharing—making democracy work in a 
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W bat use in the future shall we make of the 
many things we are finding out about cbil- 
dren and the kinds of environments that 
seem to contribute most to their develop- 
ment? Citing the experiences of belpers in 
Britain’s residential war nurseries Mrs. 
Chaloner tells of the essentialness of motb- 
ers, describes bow the war nurseries are 
meeting this need, and predicts the kind of 

t-war use residential nurseries might well 
supply. Mrs. Chaloner is the founder of 
Britain’s ‘Parents’ Magazine” and is a well- 
known contributor to child welfare journals 
in Britain, the United States and Africa. 
She bas served on the committee of the 
Nursery School Association of Great Britain. 


“TOMMY’S GONE HOME TODAY!” 
announces the young helper to the other 
children as she carefully makes the bed- 
clothes over the top of young Tommy’s 
tufty hair, hiding him entirely. This is a 
game she has played with the children 
many times, but they never seem to tire 
of it and shout, “Play it with me, too!” 
But helpers in Britain’s residential war 
nurseries hope that one day Tommy and 
Jane and Susie and Bill really will go back 
to the mummies and daddies who will be 
demobilized, and they wonder what new 
part the nursery may be called on to play 
in the better world we are trying to plan. 
War nurseries of varying kinds are 
springing up like mushrooms in Britain 
asin America. We can share much of our 
experience as we go along, and will need 
to meet many of the same problems. Some 
of Britain’s daytime nurseries, at any rate, 
look as if they will be needed after the 
war to give help to mothers of young fam- 
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By LEN CHALONER 


What of Tomorrow's Children? 


ilies and to enable those who wish or who 
need to earn a living, to carry on with 
their work. 

But Britain also has nearly five hundred 
fifty residential nurseries under the 
evacuation scheme alone, apart from the 
individual ones, some of which owed their 
initiative to American generosity. In one 
typical nursery it is estimated that only 
forty-nine out of the eighty-three chil- 
dren will return to their homes after the 
war. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
discover the best ways of using these 
nurseries in the future, and to plan so that 
the children who are left homeless shall 
avoid becoming “institutionalized.” 

Evacuation in Britain provided an op- 
portunity for gaining new knowledge 
about children. It was planned as a de- 
fense necessity, not a social experiment, 
but it soon began to show a great many 
things of which the people of Britain had 
been all too little aware. One of the most 
important was to demonstrate what very 
essential people mothers are in the happy 
development of small children. 

Experience has been that very young 
children—under five—who lack this close, 
personal relationship, or for whom it is 
suddenly broken, tend to develop more 
slowly than those who have it. In general 
they grow more slowly out of baby habits 
in such directions as toilet training and 
tend to be behind their age level in speech. 
The separation from the mother leaves 
them rather apathetic or if the change is 
to unsympathetic environment and person- 
alities, they may become fearful or aggres- 
sive, with corresponding behavior difficul- 
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ties—feeling “deserted” by their real 
parents. 

It is of double interest to Britain’s nurs- 
ery helpers that Dr. Bakwin in the United 
States records similar experience in his 
work among young children and infants 
at Bellevue Hospital over a long period. 
The “hospitalized” infant he describes as 
showing “marked dulling to emotional 
stimuli” and as “‘listlessly apathetic.” He 
also describes him as showing a lowering 
in resistance and often delay or distortion 
in development. These symptoms could 
not be accounted for by the illness which 
had caused the hospital admission as the 
children made striking improvement: as 
soon as they went home, often to much 
less hygienic conditions. After a number 
of experiments, the policy finally was 
changed from banishing parental visits 
for fear of spreading infection to encour- 
aging parents to see the babies regularly. 
Nurses were instructed to pick up, cuddle 
and play with their small patients. Simul- 
taneously the mortality rate, which should 
logically have increased, fell sharply! 


Providing the “Right” Kind 
of Environment 


Though Dr. Bakwin refers first to babies 
in hospitals he also stresses the problems 
of children up to four or five years in other 
institutions. Some of the pioneers in 
charge of Britain’s residential nurseries are 
trying to discover how best to create the 
right kind of environment for children 
who have to spend long periods away from 
their own homes and families. 

Nursery school teachers who evacuated 
en bloc with their own little pupils of pre- 
war daytime attendance were able to note 
the changes that the new life made in the 
children whom they already knew well. 
They soon found that the small child, used 
to running round at home with his mother, 
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missed the variety in the daily round—the 
domestic small jobs, the contacts with 
tradesmen and neighbors—missed never 
being for a moment on his own and having 


to manage without someone he felt wag 
“this own” in close personal attachment. 

The dividing of the children into small 
groups whenever possible was a first step 
enabling them to make little trips as th 
might in family life—traveling’on a bus 


to some picnic, or visiting the village 
blacksmith, or even just going shopping to 

a nearby center. 
trips as “treats” and seemed to gain ma 
confidence and initiative. 


From the beginning, the nursery schoo , 
reversed the theory that children who have 


to be sent away from home should not b 


visited for a good period so that they may 
The observations of 
Miss Anna Freud who has achieved re-| 
markable results at her nursery in Hamp- 
stead, London, have since confirmed that 
it is of the greatest help to a small child if’ 
his mother keeps as close touch as possible’ 
with him by visits or other ways during 
the early stages of separation, even if the) 


settle down quicker. 


visits produce tears on parting at first. 


saves the child from having to bear his 


burden alone in default of some “deputy” 


mother of real understanding, and it helps 
to preserve the relationship with the par-) 


ents which may be impaired if the child 
is allowed to feel they no longer really care 
for him and that he is deserted. 


The long distance adoption scheme | 
which Americans have carried out with) 
the Save the Children Fund has, in this’ 


way, helped older children in large groups’ 
to feel that there is someone, even at @ 
long distance, who by letters and so of 
will single them from the group and take 
a special interest in them. ; 

The head of one group of residential 
nurseries working along these lines of ob- 
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The children hailed the ; 


servation has arranged for middle-aged 


ith# motherly helpers for all the intimate little 


] attentions of the young children 
in her care; people whom she feels are not 
afraid to cuddle and pet them a little in 
the way that a hospital trained nurse 
would feel was “unprofessional.” 

But the most unusual experiment has 
been carried out recently by Miss Anna 
Freud and Miss Dorothy Burlingham. The 
slowness of the children in developing 
speech and in outgrowing some of the be- 
havior difficulties associated with their 
separation from home led Miss Freud to 
feel they would benefit by some stable 
“mother” relationship. The children’s 
marked preference for one worker over 
another doing personal things for them 
still further convinced her of their need. 
She divided them into little families of 
about four, following the signs of prefer- 
ence shown by the children and the work- 
ers. Each “mother” now gives all the 
normal personal attentions to her children 
and helps them generally in their nursery 


ups and downs as a real mother would do. 


The immediate results were somewhat 
startling. The feelings that had been lying 
dormant came out with a rush, and since 
the children had been feeling painful sep- 
aration from their, own mothers they 
became panic-stricken that this new 
mother might also go away, even if she 
vanished for only a few minutes at a time. 
At first they were anxious and possessive 
of her and jealous of others both within 
the group and in other groups. Free 
fights multiplied for a time. 

But when this first violent outburst had 
subsided, the nursery calmed down to nor- 
mal and the results were even more inter- 
esting. Children who had been troublesome 
in routine and toilet matters now became 
satisfactory, and with the new stimulus, 
speech began to develop among those who 
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had been seriously backward. At first it 
was wondered whether the newly formed 
families would have consequences for the 
relationships of visiting real parents, but 
so far there is no sign of such changes. 
The happenings of this group, Miss Freud 
feels, show how clearly children transfer 
their early relationships to their families 
on to all the people who later play an 
important part in their lives. 

Making Use of New Knowledge 

in the Future 

How can we make the best use of this 
valuable knowledge and pioneer work in 
the future? Presumably there will be 
fewer residential nurseries, but it is also 
easy to see the help they might be for 
children whose mothers are ill or expecting 
a new baby, and have no one suitable to 
care for the other little ones for a time. 

Or beyond such domestic emergencies, 
the nurseries might be able to offer pre- 
training or refresher courses to workers 
going in for nursing children or into some 
of the older institutions for children that 
have not yet concerned themselves closely 
with this newer knowledge. 

Or perhaps the nurseries — choosing 
those under exceptional leadership—could 
be of help to children sent to big institu- 
tions as the result of cruelty or neglect or 
similar misfortune and showing signs of 
emotional instability and behavior difficul- 
ties. Much neurosis or delinquency in 
adolescence might thereby be avoided. 

It is tempting to hazard just one more 
speculation. In Europe it may be of the 
greatest value for a time after the war to 
provide children with a new environment 
away from scenes of violence and up- 
heaval, and to give them rest and nutri- 
tion until their countries can re-establish 
themselves. This seems just one more pos- 
sible service that the residential nurseries 
might be able to render, if called upon. 

















New Members of the We Are Gian to wel- 
Board of Editors come six new members 

to the Board of Editors 
as CHILDHOOD EpucarTIon begins its twentieth 
year. Four contributing editors begin a three- 
year service with this issue: Ruby M. Adams, 
director of elementary education in the public 
schools of Schenectady, New York; Stephen 
M. Corey, superintendent of the laboratory 
schools at the University of Chicago; Neva W. 
Hollister, primary teacher in the public schools 
of Fresno, California, and Ruth Updegraff, 
administrative supervisor of preschool labora- 
tories at the State University of Iowa, lowa 
City. These editors succeed Harold Anderson, 
Howard A. Lane, Lorraine Sherer and Jean 
Betzner. 

LuVerne Crabtree Walker, a former editor 
of CHILDHOOD EpucaTION (1927-29) and ele- 
mentary grade supervisor in the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools, succeeds May Hill 
Arbuthnot as review editor of books for chil- 
dren. Margaret Hampel, associate professor 
of education at Ohio University, Athens, suc- 
ceeds Elizabeth Neterer as review editor of 
bulletins and pamphlets. A committee of three 
is helping Miss Hampel to review the bulle- 
tins and pamphlets: Lucile Allard, elementary 
supervisor in the Garden City, New York, 
public schools; Dorothy Hoyle, supervising 
teacher in the kindergarten at the College of 
Education, Ohio University, Athens, and 
Esther Starks, principal of the Falk School, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. John A. 
Hockett and Clara Belle Baker continue as re- 
view editors of research abstracts and books for 
teachers. Among the Magazines as 4 special 
review section has been discontinued for the 
present year. The Editor will review magazine 
articles from time to time in Across the Editor’s 
Desk. 


Mrs, Arbuthnot Arrer SERVING TEN YEARS 
Resigns as review editor of books for 

children, May Hill Arbuth- 
not has resigned so that she may devote more 
time to other responsibilities. However, she 
has promised to write articles for CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, which assures her continuing in- 
terest in the magazine and assures us of stimu- 
lating reading in the future. 


Across the Editor’s Desk 










In addition to the book reviews, Mrs. Are 
buthnot’s most recent contribution to CHILD 
Hoop EpucaTion was her article, “Children’y 
Reading During the War,” published in Now 
vember 1942. If you missed it you will be 
amply repaid in reading it now. In 1935-36 
Mrs. Arbuthnot prepared a series of articles on 
children’s literature which have become classics: 
“The Purpose and Place of Literature in the 
Curriculum,” “Some Criteria for Judging | 
Stories for Children,” ‘The Presentation of 
Literature to Children,” and “Telling Stories 
and Reading Aloud to Young Children. ” = 

This series is as up-to-date now as it was 
eight years ago. Those of you who save back | 
issues of CHILDHOOD EpucaTioN—and many | 
of you do—may be interested in re-reading © 
the series (October 1935, November 1935, | 
March 1936 and May 1936). q 


Workshops on AT FIVE of the A. CE 
A.C.E. Publications regional conferences” 
held this summer, | 
workshops on A.C.E. publications were devoted ” 
to evaluation of present publications, analysis” 
and evaluation of plans for proposed publica-— 
tions, and recommendations for policy and con | 
tent for future publications. Approximately _ 
one hundred fifty people participated in the 
workshops. Reports from them will be studied | 
by the editorial and executive boards and the | 
suggestions made will be considered and acted © 
upon in planning future A.C.E. publications. | 
Last January the chairman of the Board of | 
Editors and the Editor met in New York City” 
to prepare a preliminary plan of content for” 
1943-44 issues of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, | 
This plan (see page 4) was submitted to the | 
workshop groups this summer. The workshop | 
members agreed that the theme was timely 
and that the plan of development was perti- 
nent and salutary. 

There was considerable discussion of chal 
meaning of discipline and its connotation ; 
used in the theme. There was general acceptance | 
of the idea that human resources can best be | 
conserved through the exercise of the disci- 
plines the individual has developed within him- 
self, which free him to make the most of his 
own abilities and to make the greatest contri- — 
bution to his group. Further discussion pointed _ 
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out the fact that the same discipline may 
either free or restrain the individual, depending 
upon the way in which it is used. The differ- 
ences between “internal” disciplines and “ex- 
ternal” disciplines were brought out and the 
need for both in a democratic society was em- 

i The discussion satisfied no one but 
seemed to stimulate everyone. 

The disciplines that brought forth the most 
discussion were those having to do with giving 
and receiving affection, learning to work, and 
participating in groups. Issues devoted to 
these disciplines will bring forth some of the 
controversies and clarify some of the issues 
which challenged and stimulated the thinking 
in the workshops. All the issues will be es- 
pecially helpful to teachers because they will 
contain practical illustrations of discipline 
problems interpreted in the broader meaning of 
what real discipline is. 

The March issue had been planned tentatively 
to deal with children of other lands. This title 
met with such a trouncing by one workshop 
group that it becomes imperative for the edi- 
torial board to reconsider it. The major criti- 
cism was that such a title perpetuates isolation- 
ism and nationalism and that fundamental is- 
sues involved in all human relations are evaded 
—in fact, not even implied. It was pointed 
out that the concept of “other lands” was in- 
compatible with the concept of “world citizen- 
ship” we wished to emphasize and develop 
throughout the year. 

The May issue had been given no title and 
no plan for its content had been developed in 
the preliminary outline. Various titles were 
suggested: “World Citizenship—Today’s Prob- 
lem, Tomorrow’s Reality”; “The Discipline of 
Facing Reality”; “The Discipline of Using 
What We Have”, and “A World at Peace— 
What Shall It Be?” 

There was some discussion of plans for 1944- 
4§ issues. Many individuals thought that we 
should consider the practices, the curricula, the 
philosophies in childhood education that have 
stood the test of time; analyze why they are 
good in terms of child development, and project 
ways of implementing them in the light of 
our changing life. Another suggestion was that 
we name the values by which man has always 
lived best, and then see how these values might 


become functional in the lives of more chil- 
dren. A third suggestion was that we study 
those things a child must do in order to grow 
optimally and then describe valid ways through 
which the school can make this growth pos- 
sible. A fourth suggestion was that CHILp- 
Hoop EpucarTION interpret some of the known 
information about children, tell how and where 
to obtain more such information, and suggest 
what to do with it in terms of educational 
planning with and for children. 


One criticism made of CHtLDHoop Epuca- 
TION was that it contained no help for teachers 
of the middle grades. Several members of the 
workshop volunteered to do homework on last 
year’s issues to determine whether or not this 
criticism was justified. The nine issues were 
read carefully and each individual that 
his or her issue did have material that would be 
helpful to teachers of any age group. “Just 
because the title does not say, “This is an article 
for fourth grade teachers,’ does not mean that 
it would not be helpful to a fourth grade 
teacher,” commented one reviewer. “Even an 
article with the word, kindergarten, written 
into the title may be of great help to a sixth 
grade teacher if she knows how to read it,” 
was another comment. “If we believe in the 
philosophy of child devel t, any article 
that helps us understand children of any age 
group is helpful. What CHiLpHoop Epvu- 
CATION should do is to emphasize that the 
philosophy of child development is the same for 
any age group and then help the reader to see 
how it can be helpful to her with her age 
group. All of us need help in interpreting 
what we read.” The consensus of the group 
was that CHILpHoop EpucATION was equally 
helpful for all teachers in the elementary school 
but that more people needed to know that it 


was. ; 


With what subject would you like the May 
issue to deal? What do you think of the criti- 
cism made of the issue on le of other 
lands? What should we plan for 1944-45? 
What are some of your problems and needs 
that CxH1LpHoop Epucation should consider? 
We are deeply grateful for the help given us 
by the workshop groups. We shall be equally 
grateful for help from you. 


Sd 


Subscribers: Please read important notice 
to you on inside back cover of this issue. 
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Books. . . 


Editor, CLARA BELLE BAK§ 


FOR TEACHERS 








PSYCHOLOGY AND HUMAN LIVING. By 
Walter C. Langer. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1943. Pp. 286. $1.50. 


“Psychology and Human Living,” as stated 
in the preface by Alice V. Keliher, “is one of a 
series of books presented by the Commission on 
Human Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association. This Commission was charged with 
the responsibility of helping young people and 
their parents to understand and to do something 
about the complex problems of human relations 
today.” While the book is addressed to later 
adolescents, it has real value for teachers and 
parents who guide children and youth. 

The approach of the book is highly original, 
presenting through the theory of “needs” a 
dynamic view of human behavior. The author, 
Walter C. Langer, analyzes in separate chapters 
physical needs, social needs, and egoistic needs. 
He explains that a physical need, such as the 
need for food, creates a state of internal tension. 
The greater the tension, the greater the amount 
of energy available for discharge in behavior. 
In a similar way, social needs and egoistic needs 
motivate behavior. 

In subsequent chapters the author explains 
simply with abundant illustrations from every- 
day living the manifestations of these funda- 
mental needs, and how they are modified, re- 
stricted and repressed by society. In showing 
how training in infancy and early childhood 
influences the development and integration of 
personality, the author makes clear some of the 
causes of individual differences in behavior. 
He stresses how terribly important it is for the 
future of the individual to direct his needs 
into those channels which are going to bring 
him, positive satisfactions. 

Young people will find especially interesting 
the discussion of the common manifestations 
of maladjustment, slips-of-the-tongue, dreams, 
and neurotic symptoms, and what lies behind 
these manifestations. We are told that “in 
order to achieve the maximum self-realization 
possible under any given circumstances, the 
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individual must be able to establish a balan 
relationship between the expression and grati- 
fication of his needs, his super-ego (commonly 
known as conscience), and the environment 
He is then able to direct most of his energig 
to socially valued goals and to derive the 
benefit of the culture.” 

The concluding chapters “We Look Back! 
and “We Look Ahead” summarize the determi 
nants of personality, with emphasis upon em 
vironment, and suggest ways of solving adjust 
ment problems and of altering modes of 
havior.—C. B. B. 


EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG CHILD: 
A Nursery School Manual. By Catherim 
Landreth. New York: John Wiley and Sont, 
1942. Pp. 279. $2.50. q 
Here is a book that is good reading. Ii 

full of practical information and sound theory, 

well organized, and written in a style that i 

both clear and entertaining. One soon realizg 

that the author has a delightful sense of humor 

Originally conceived as a manual for th 
training of nursery school teachers, the be 
will be of especial value to those who are work 
ing in this field, but it will also prove helpful 
to all who are interested in the guidance @ 
young children. The author has held to | 
purpose “to formulate not only the needs of t 
young child but also the means of meetin 
them.” 4 

In Part I there are five chapters: ““Nursey 
Schools in the United States: Their Origin 
Organization, and Function”; ‘Housing an 
Equipping the Nursery School”; “The Nurser 
School Staff”; “Children in the Nu 
School”; “The Physical Care of the Childs 
in the Nursery School.” Teachers will no doubt 
appreciate the survey that the first chapt 
affords the student. 

Part II makes up about three-fourths of ¢ 
book. In it emphasis is upon the educatio 
guidance of young children. Objectives a 
defined; flexible methods of meeting them af 
discussed and amply illustrated with cat 
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material. The first chapter of this section, 
“Teacher-Child Contacts in the Nursery 
School,” will be of special benefit to those who 
are making their first attempts at the guidance 
of young children. It is such an excellent chap- 
ter for others, as well as for beginners, that 
one wishes it were more extensive. This chapter 
is followed by chapters on “Helping the Child 
to Adjust to Restrictions Imposed on the Sat- 
isfying of his Physiological Appetites” (Eating, 
Sleeping, Elimination, Washing, Dressing) ; 
“Motor Development”; “Learning to Live With 
Other People”; ‘Emotional Development”; 
three chapters on “Understanding the Facts of 
Human Life and the Nature of the Physical 
World” (with such subheads as Numbers and 
Simple Arithmetic Processes, Chemical Changes, 
Experiences with Plant Life, Language Devel- 

t, Development of Reasoning, Judgment 
and Problem Solving); three chapters on 
“Aesthetic Development and the Creative Arts” 
(Music and Dance, Graphic and Plastic Arts, 
Literature) , and a final chapter on “Cooperation 
Between Home and School.” The reviewer 
would like to recommend particularly the 
three chapters on “Understanding the Facts of 
Human Life and the Nature of the Physical 
World.” They contain a wealth of material on 
how the child learns various concepts and how 
he can be guided in this learning. 

The Appendix contains a brief summary of 
research findings underlying the teaching ob- 
jectives and procedures discussed in each chapter 
of Part II, record blanks and instructions for 
their use, addresses of some firms furnishing 
supply catalogs, and a book list for children. 

In discussing the guidance of young children 
Miss Landreth has happily succeeded in achiev- 
ing specificity and at the same time sound pres- 
entation of underlying principles and theories. 
—Helen C. Dawe, Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics and Director of the Nursery School, 
University of Wisconsin. 


LEARNING TO READ THROUGH EXPE- 
RIENCE. By Lillian A. Lamoreaux and Doris 
May Lee, New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1943. Pp. 204. $1.50. 


After defining reading readiness as “all 
reading development preceding the actual read- 
ing from a book,” the authors explain in detail 
what a teacher may do to help her children 
develop personal readiness for reading, experi- 
ence readiness, and readiness in related activities. 
The teacher is urged to make an inventory of 
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each child’s personal readiness for readin 
Guides are given for discovering the mo | 
emotional, physical, mental readiness and read- 
ing interests, habits and abilities. 

Then, if she does not know it, the teacher 
must make a survey of the community in which 
her children live. So she discovers the back- 
ground of experiences which her children should 
have. She encourages her children to play, to 
dramatize their experiences, and to talk. From 
their spontaneous play, from the questions 
which they answer in directed conversations, 
and also from talking to the children individu- 
ally, the teacher determines the experience back- 
ground of the group and of each child. 

The teacher studies the first pre-primer in 
order to ascertain the experi background 
upon which the authors have counted. She 
matches the probable experience background 
of her children with that which is needed for 
understanding the content of the book and for 
adequate daily living. If there are discrepan- 
cies she supplies, from the resources of the 
community, the school, and the classroom, the 


needed experiences. 


As the teacher works and plays with her 
children, she constantly studies fs to discover 
individual progress. She is careful not to push 
the slow ones too fast and to keep the quick 
ones working up to capacity. Lists of standard- 
ized tests and suggestions for informal tests 
are included to guide her. 

In the meaningful setting which the teacher 
and the children together have created, the chil- 
dren gain the understandings they need in 
learning to read. As they talk they are gaining 
an oral vocabulary and because the spoken 
language of the children can be so easily trans- 
lated into printed symbols, the teacher uses 
their own stories of their experiences for their 
first reading. So it is meaningful because the 
children’s own thoughts have been translated 
into print and it is easy for them to translate 
the print back into thoughts. Careful guidance 
is given in the making of experience reading 
charts and in the use of them. 

We are thinking of inexperienced teachers 
who do not have the help of experienced curri- 
culum directors and supervisors, and of the 
reading programs which must be planned by 
these teachers. We wish that they, as well as 
experienced teachers, might have the use of this 
unusually fine and practical guide—Ada R. 
Polkinghorne, The Laboratory Schools, The 
University of Chicago. 
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Books. . . 







Editor, LuVERNE C. WALKEl 


FOR CHILDREN 








Newbery and Caldecott Medals Awarded 

The outstanding American awards for chil- 
dren’s literature published in 1942 were given 
to Elizabeth Janet Gray for Adam of the Road 
and to Virginia Lee Burton for The Little 
House. Adam of the Road, which received the 
Newbery award given in honor of John New- 
bery, who first conceived the idea of books 
especially written and printed for children, 
is reviewed below. The Little House, which re- 
ceived the award in honor of Randolph Calde- 
cott, a famous English illustrator of children’s 
books, was reviewed in January 1943. 


ADAM OF THE ROAD. By Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. New 
York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 317. $2. 


Upper grade teachers looking for a lively, 
lovely tale of medieval life in general and min- 
strels in particular will find Adam of the Road 
a tale to conjure with. Written by one of our 
most distinguished contributors to the field of 
children’s literature and illustrated by the in- 
imitable Robert Lawson, this combination of 
artistry in two fields makes Adam of the Road 
one of the most exciting books of the year. 

This tale of the thirteenth century gives us 
courts and countrysides, fine ladies and peas- 
ants, brigands and serfs, the greatest minstrel 
of them all (Adam’s father) and humble jug- 
glers, abbeys and castles, fairs and above all 
the long roads of England. For Adam leaves 
school to travel with his father and his be- 
loved red cocker spaniel. Then he loses them 
both and is on his own for months before he 
finds them. Adam is a real boy, an eleven- 
year-old, as real as the boy across the street. 
His mistakes and his successes, his friendships 
and his loyalties bring the past vividly alive. 

This is a great story; quite the best of all the 
fine books Mrs. Gray has given us. For children 
10 to 12.—May Hill Arbuthnot. 


LITTLE NAVAJO BLUEBIRD. By Ann No- 
lan Clark. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. New 
York: Viking Press, 1943. Pp. 143. $2. 


Ann Nolan Clark is a native of New Mexico 
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and knows the modern Indian from years of 
work in the Indian Service. Little Navajo Blug 
bird is for children 8 to 12 and will give 
a real insight into the modern Indian’s resent 
ment of and gradual adaptation to the white 
schools and their teachings. ¥ 

Little Doli misses her big brother who | as 
gone to the White Man’s School and she feai 
that her sister, Hobah, may go too. Bitterly 
Doli resents the White Man’s invasion of 
happy family life and the old customs of thé 
people. In time Doli learns to admire a cl 
young aunt who is loyal to her people in spite 
of her education. Gently this young woma 
teaches her people new ways and Doli le 
both her bitterness and her fears. She come 
to know that she, too, will go to the Whi ite 
Man’s School, following her trail “‘as the blue 
bird flies.” 

The story is beautifully told with a lou 


moving, cadenced style that suggests Indian 
speech.—M.H.A. 










THE SUN AND THE WIND AND MR) 
TODD. By Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by) 
Louis Slobodkin. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1943. Unpaged. $2. — 


You recall the dispute of the Sun and the 
Wind in Aesop’s fable, but did you know that) 
the poor little man in the center of the dispute 
was Mr. Todd? This new angle of an old story 
is developed into the delightful tale of } 
Todd, the weatherman (descended from a lo 
line of illustrious weathermen). Unfortunat 
this Mr. Todd played Red Rover as a boy 
when he should have been studying his n 
and charts. Small wonder that when hed 
came weatherman his forecasts often plac 
people in strange situations! 

The magnificent sepia drawings by Le 
Slobodkin, their strong sculptural quali 
tempered by a subtle humor, provide an im 
portant art experience for the child. This # 
a book that is just right for the eight- @ 
twelve-year-olds.—L. C. W. 
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Bulletins . .. 


Editor, MARGARET HAMPEL ° 


AND PAMPHLETS 








Children, the Community and Wartime 
Services for Children 


FOOD TIME—A GOOD TIME AT SCHOOL. 
School Children and the War Series.’ Leaf- 
let No. 4. U. S. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1943. Five 
cents. 

Many elementary schools are including the 
aration and serving of hot lunches in the 
day’s program. This leaflet is designed mainly 
to help in planning wartime meals for children 
of working mothers. However, the suggestions 
will be of value to all schools assuming respon- 
sibility for the serving of nutritious foods. 


TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
FOR WARTIME SERVICE TO CHIL- 
DREN. SUGGESTIONS FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATORS AND TEACHERS. School Chil- 
dren and the War Series. Leaflet No. 5. U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1943. Ten cents. 

Mothers who are contributing to the war 
effort frequently turn to high school students 
for services to children. Such services may be 
direct or indirect: (1) services rendered 
through community organizations, (2) services 
in connection with school programs, (3) serv- 
ices in homes and neighborhoods. The right 
training for such services makes possible a 
valuable resource in the community. 


MEETING CHILDREN’S EMOTIONAL 
DISORDERS AT SCHOOL. School Chil- 
dren and the War Series. Leaflet No. 6. U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: 


1 The first three leaflets were reviewed previously in CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. Leaflet No. 1, School Services for 
Children of Working Mothers; Leaflet No. 2, All-Day School 
Programs for Children of Working Mothers; Leaflet No. 3, 
Narsery Schools Vital to America’s War Effort. ; 

Editor’s Note: The first ¢ reviews of bulletins and 

have been Margaret Hampel and her 
. The last five reviews were Elizabeth 
Be and her committee and are held over from the May 
issue. 
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Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1943. Five cents. 


Teachers are encouraged to provide for chil- 
dren as normal an environment as possible at 
a time when children need security, under- 
standing and confidence. Suggestions are given 
teachers in the utilization of situations that 
will help keep physical as well as mental health 


at optimum levels. 


RECREATION AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 
IN THE ALL-DAY SCHOOL PROGRAM. 
School Children and the War Series. Leaflet 
No. 7. U. S. Office of Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1943. Ten 
cents. 

The excellent suggestions apply not only to 
extended school services for children of work- 
ing mothers but to any school situation in 
which the activity program is made the basis 
for guiding children’s growth. 


COMMUNITY ACTION FOR CHILDREN 
IN WARTIME. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 295. U. S. Department of Labor. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1943. 
Five cents. 

This bulletin presents a broad concern for. 
childhood: a well baby clinic in every neigh- 
borhood; care for children of employed moth- 
ers; school lunches in every school; schooling 
for every child; play and recreation programs 
in every community; employment safeguards 
for every boy and girl. 


RECREATION IN WARTIME. A manual for 
recreation committees of local defense coun- 
cils. Office of Civilian Defense Publication 
No. 3624. Washington, D. C.: Office of 
Civilian Defense, May 1943. No price given. 
Numerous problems of community recrea- 

tion are arising as a result of concentrations of 

populations. This manual suggests that a com- 
munity recreation council should be formed in 
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order to study such problems, and to plan pro- 
grams in keeping with community needs. Ex- 
amples of such community programs are given. 


DOES OUR COMMUNITY NEED TO PRO- 
VIDE CARE FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
WORKING MOTHERS? Discussion Leaf- 
let No. 3. Washington, D. C.: Office of Wer 
Information, 1943. No charge. 

The leaflet presents the background of child 
care in wartime and suggests the community 
approach to the study of needs and resources. 
Pamphlets and films are suggested for use in 
community discussion groups. 


SOME REFERENCES ON CHILDREN IN 
WARTIME. Third revision. Washington, 
D. C.: National Commission for Young Chil- 
dren, 3314 Cathedral Ave., N. W., 1943. 
No charge. 

An inviting little booklet that gives titles 
and sources of numerous materials are avail- 
able with and without charge. If you are 
working in a college or university and are re- 
sponsible for activities in teacher education, or 
if you are on child care committees you will 
want this valuable reference material. 


Suggestions for Classroom Use 


READING READINESS IN THE FIRST 
GRADE. Educational Research Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
tistics. Prepared by the Division of Curricu- 
lum Research. New York: Board of Educa- 
tion, 1942. Pp. 44. Price not given. 
Experiences of New York City teachers 

and of the Division of Curriculum Research in 

conducting a reading readiness project in three 
schools over a period of a school year. The 
results indicate that a successful program 

es of children’s natural experience; is 
flexible; builds upon home, school and com- 
munity background, and capitalizes on chil- 
dren’s spontaneity, and that a great deal de- 
pends upon the knowledge, skill and ingenuity 
of the teacher. Teachers who are working with 
first grade children will find the bulletin full 

of suggestions for making learning to read a 


joyful experience. 

THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER 
OF MUSIC. By Esther L. Bohman and Jose- 
phine Dillon. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1942. Pp. 55. $.75. 
Experiments at Mount Auburn Elementary 























School in Cleveland which show the musicg 
effect on children of personal experience ap 
of intimate details of information supplied by 
a wide use of library materials. The program 
carried out cooperatively by home, library a 
a school where a high degree of integration of 
subject matter is possible. This inviting pam 


phlet provides an insight into the possibilitigg 
of collecting, organizing and using a variety of 
reference material to further children’s vivid New 
musical experiences. yf Ne 
VEGETABLES THAT HELP US GROW, 459° 
A Nutrition Unit for the First, Second am - : 


Third Grades of the Elementary School. 
Mary S. Rose and Bertlyn Bosley. New Yor 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Ca 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 25. $.35. 
Intriguing plans for vegetable parties | 
school which build favorable attitudes towg 
foods essential for growth. Who could 
a raw vegetable when he has helped combs 
the spinach and butter or cabbage and ap 
to make appetizing sandwiches and salads? Dj 
scriptions of ten lessons make one eager to 
children into these palatable adventures. 


A HANDBOOK FOR CHILDREN’S THE 
TRE. Published by the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, Inc. New Yo 
The Association, Waldorf-Astoria, 1942. 
100. Price not given. q 
Carefully detailed plans for organizing am 

administering a children’s theatre with 

gestions for securing cooperation from othe 
organizations interested in child growth. 
bulletin, showing some of the purposes 
achievements of the Junior League, is a valu 
able aid in using children’s creative ability a 


helping them enjoy wholesome recreation—two on 
important factors in meeting the war situation, = 
| dergar: 


METHODS FOR THE STUDY OF PERSON‘ Campbh 
ALITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN. Edi#éedl of elen 
by Eugene Lerner and Lois Barclay Murpbjh ucatior 
Washington, D. C.: Society for Research it 
Child Development, National Researéll cation, 
Council, 1941. Pp. 289. Price not given. ~ City, 1 
Responses of children to a variety of plastit] Campb 

materials and fields upon which they can pre} an acti 

ject their way of seeing life. These revelationi§ of sey, 

of children’s thoughts indicate that each pet} 4,.,-:, 

son builds and lives in his own private world} mittee, 

This monograph is of interest and importam@l cones: 

to anyone concerned with studying the pet rious 4 

sonality growth either of children or adults. J fication 
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¥ GR New A.C.E. Officers 


No national convention was held by the 
Association for Childhood Education in 1943 
and it became necessary, for the first time in 
the Association’s fifty-one years of existence, to 
hold elections by 
mail. Branches 
and individual 
voting members 
elected to office 
for the coming 
two years the fol- 
lowing persons: 





President: Jean 
Betzner, associate 
professor of edu- 
cation at Teach- 
ers College, Co- 
lumbia_ Univer - 
sity, New York 
City. Miss Betz- 
ner has seen previ- 
ous service on the 

3 board, having been vice-president representing 
428 primary in 1936-38, and has also been a mem- 
i ber of the Board of Editors of CHILDHOOD 
4 EpucaTION and of various A.C.E. committees. 


Jean Betzner 


| Vice - president 
- i Representing Kin- 
"| dergarten: Jennie 
SON-§ Campbell, director 
of elementary ed- 
Fi ucation, State De- 
=) partment of Edu- 
) cation, Salt Lake 
» 9 City, Utah. Miss 
ti} Campbell has been 
pro} an active member 
atioms of several of the 
pert Association’s com- 
ey Mittees, and has 
ass} contributed to va- 
PET rious A.C.E. pub- 

1 lications. 


Jennie Campbell 
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Vice - president 
re presenting Nurs- 
ery School: Ruth 
F. Steidinger, di- 
rector of the nurs- 
ery school, Texas 
State College for 
Women, Denton. 
Miss Steidinger 
has a keen interest 
in CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION and 
has helped with 
several national 
conventions. 





Those serving 
for another year 
are Agnes L. 
Adams, vice-president representing primary, 
and Helen Bertermann, secretary-treasurer. 


Ella Ruth Boyce 


It is with deep sorrow that we announce the 
death, at Pasadena, California, on July 16, of 
Ella Ruth Boyce, formerly director of kinder- 
gartens at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She had 
retired in the spring of 1941 after forty-three 
years of service to children. 

Those who knew and loved Miss Boyce, both 
as a past president and a loyal worker of the 
Association and as a teacher, administrator 
and friend, will want to read in the September 
1941 issue of CHmpHOoop EpucaTion the 
beautiful tribute paid Miss Boyce by Ben G. 
Graham, who was her superintendent at the 
time of her retirement. She was greatly loved 
and will be greatly missed. 


Ruth Steidinger 


Eleanor Troxell 


There are many who retire from professional 
service but who continue to work for young 
children. One of these was Eleanor Troxell, 
formerly early elementary supervisor of the 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, public schools, who died 
at her home in Kalamazoo in the spring of this 
year. Less than a year ago, in the November 
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Understanding 
Our Neighbors 


Capt. Joe & the Eskimo 
By Veotta McKinley Adams 


Different ways of do- 
ing things can also 
be good ways and de- 
serving of respect. 
That is the point 
which this gay pic- 
ture-story book 
makes with humor 
and without preaching. The child who 
understands this has taken the first 
step toward being an international 
good neighbor. Large, hand-lettered 
text for easy reading. Pictures by Bar- 
ney Tobey. $1.25. 


The Travels of Ching 
By Robert Bright 


The amazing adven- 
tures of a smiling 
Chinese doll in China 
and America. With 
good nature and un- 
derstanding Ching’s 
journey contrasts American and Chi- 
nese life and customs, but its warm 
spirit is universal. Six to eight year olds 
in classroom laboratory try-outs told 
us: “This is a good story.” Illustrated 
by the author. $1.25. 


William R. Scott, Inc. 
Rm. 406, 72 Fifth Ave. 
New York II, N. Y. 
Please send me on 30-day approval an 
examination copy of 
(C CAPT. JOE & THE ESKIMO 
[] THE TRAVELS OF CHING 


[] Please send me the new illustrated catalog 
of YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS. 






Z 





Name... 


Address_._______ 










































1942 issue, CHILDHOOD EDUCATION annougj 
Miss Troxell’s retirement and told of her’ 
complishments and of the affection and” 
miration she commanded among her friends 
co-workers. Her devotion to her profes 

and to the children it serves will long be 


inspiration to those who knew her. 
Changes 


Lorraine W. Benner, from kindergarten teache 
the public schools of Longmeadow, Massachusett 
instructor in education at Wheelock College, B 
Massachusetts. 

Rose Lammel, from primary demonstration 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, to the Ame 
Junior Red Cross with headquarters at Alexandria, 


Alton O'Steen, from supervisor of music, ; 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama, to 
of the Department of Fine Arts, University of 


The 1943 Yearbook 


Contributing and life members of © 
Association for Childhood Education and ¢ 
cers of A.C.E. branches will soon receive’ 
1943 Yearbook. Most of them are eagi 
awaiting it, for here is where they learn 
has been done during the year, what is be 
planned for the future—in fact, the “state 
the Association” on all fronts. Nowhere | 
is such a quantity of professional, personal 
financial information about their Associ 
to be found. 

Program chairmen will find the Yearbook: 
valuable in planning the work of A 
branches or other groups during the year. & 
alert chairman can find dozens of ideas in’ 
plan of action for 1943-45, the Presid 
message, and the reports of committees | 
staff and board members. 

Those who do not receive the 1943 Yearba 
as a part of membership service may purch 
it from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixtees 
Street, Washington 6, D. C., for twenty-if 
cents. The pages containing the President 
message and the resolutions and plan of acti 
for 1943-45 have been preprinted and sing 
copies are available without charge from A.CE 


Headquarters. = 
Bibliography Supplement ; 

It has been the usual custom for the Assoe vel 
ation for Childhood Education to revise ea play 


year A Bibliography of Books for Young Chi 

dren. This year, in order to save paper and | . iH 
many hours of time required for such a revi 

it was decided to retain the bibliography ini 
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APRON OF BEABE for little girls. Teaches 
eye-hand coordination and color-and- 
shape design 


iene ak cabo trae deere inca stipe et nei ce! 


FR &é ook Meanie 
Please send me your catalog and data 
on Holgate educational toys. 


BAG OF RAILROAD BLOCKS. 40 of them, 13 stenciled to 
represent train cars — the others build the station 9 


different shapes. In durable bag 


> Tests have proved that children learn faster with 
Holgate Toys. That’s because Holgate Toys are scien- 
tifically keyed to age groups, satisfy the play needs of 
all children. By size, shape and color they speed de- 
velopment, coordination . . . encourage imaginative 
play. Approved by pediatricians and child educators. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


B68 OBB cccecccceertereenmecynincentecnnennemiiail 
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MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING, HOLLOW 


JUMBO-BLOX 


90% of teachers reporting on use 
of Mor-Pla Blox said they would not 
try to get along without them. Decide 
now that, this year, you too will have 
to your purchasing department. 










For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


RAS TET 
Culbertson R HY T HM S 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
that make teaching easier, more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make your 
work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 
tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an ac- 
complished musician . .. Order one or more 
books now. 

Mrs. Button Tells a Story..._..___»__-__. ata $1.00 
Amusing, Seniciotive musical settings for 
stories new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, many = 

Interpretative Rhythms, Book I $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, ‘Run, “Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies 

Interpretative 8, II $1. 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, ool and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, Three Bea 

Interpretative Rhythms, "Book TU secibicneisis $1.00 

Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 


$0.75 
19 Original Songs—some by children— 
inn Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfi 

Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) _....$0.50 


Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


P. O. Box 1736, Dept. W. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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present edition and to add a supplement inchy 
ing the 1942-43 books for children. There a 
twenty pages in the 1942-43 Supplement to 
Bibliography of Books for Young Children, ag 
the cost is twenty cents. Those who do m 
have the 1942 edition of the bibliography its 
may purchase it for fifty cents. Orders { 
these publications should be sent to A.C] 
Headquarters in Washington. 4q 


New Loan Packet 


A new loan packet, XV-E-2, Ext 
School Services, has been released by the Inf 
mation Exchange of the Office of Education, 
consists of about thirty items, ranging from, 
few pages in length to bulletins of more thay 
fifty pages, supplied by the Office of Education 
Children’s Bureau, Iowa Child Welfare Re 
search Station, National Association for Num 
ery Education, Association for Childhood E 
cation, Institute for Psychoanalysis, 
Schools Association, Michigan State Co 
Maryland State Department of Education, 
State Defense Councils of New York 
Connecticut. 4 

This packet brings to three the number 
available for loan on the topic of wartime car 
of children. The other two, of a more gener 
nature, are XV-E-1A, and XV-E-1B. To obtaig 
any packet for a period of two weeks, write & 
the Information Exchange on Education 
Wartime, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. There is m 
expense to the borrower. 








Legislative News 


After the hearings on S.1130, “War Aral 
Child Care Act of 1943,” before the Senatt 
Committee on Education and Labor of which 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah is chairman) 
the bill was unanimously approved by that 
committee and reported on favorably to th 
Senate with a recommendation for its passage 
This was on June 28, and on June 30 the bil 
was unanimously passed by the Senate. Os 
July 1 it was referred to the Committee a 
Education in the House of Representatives am 
a hearing was set for Wednesday, July 7, at il 
o’clock. However, in preparation for an ea 
recess, the House met earlier than usual @ 
July 7 and the conflicting time schedule mad 
it necessary to postpone the hearing until Com 
gress reconvenes in the fall. The Associatia 
for Childhood Education, following its plan é 
action for 1943-45, asks members to talk wif 
or write to their congressmen about the bill. 
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Bic 1” by 4” FREART sticks in small hands make tight, cramped 
drawing impossible. The bold, free expression of childhood comes 
naturally with these large crayons. FREART can be used on paper 
or blackboard equally well, and its enamel coating not only makes 
these crayons cleaner to handle, but gives them added strength. And 
the brilliant, Tuned Palet colors stimulate a child's imagination. 


Order FREART from your distributor or dealer. If you do not have 
“Old Faithful” Catalog No. 341, write us. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
245-345 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Known and Used the Country Over 


USING WORDS 


AN ENRICHED SPELLING PROGRAM 
By Lillian E. Billington 


The spellers that children love because they make spelling fun. 
The spellers that teachers admire because they develop, swiftly 
and surely, the power to spell, and use any word a child may 
need. The spellers that make spelling a significant part of the 
language arts program. 


THE INTERMEDIATE READERS 


OF THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 


To read with understanding—to read with purpose—to read with 
enjoyment. These magnificent books have brought success in 
reading to thousands of children, rich accomplishment to thou- 
oe of teachers. They can provide the solution to your reading 
problem. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A Distinguished and 
Outstanding Publication 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


= 


Wilson-Baker-Abbott-Almack-Bracken-Pryor 
—* Published—A Separate 
for Each Grade, 1-8 


Books of The American Health Series already 
have been accorded a distinctive and leading adop- 


tion record in » town, and county school 
En AE, in seven states 


Series for 3 

THE. BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 











PATTY 
HILL 


ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 
PRIMARY GRADE AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed equipment. If you haven't 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


©. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila., Pa. 





H.R. 2936, to authorize the appropri 
of an additional $200,000,000 to carry out 
provisions of Title II of the Lanham Act, “ 
Act to Expedite the Provision of Hung 
Connection with National Defense, and othe 
Purposes,” .was passed before Congress recesse] 
in July. It is under this act that provision 
are now made for services to children of em. 
ployed mothers, but before its passage ay 
amendment was added to Title II which Pre. 
vides “That none of such funds shall be 1 
for loans, grants or contributions for the opera 
tion of day care or extended school services far 
children of mothers employed in war areas if 
and when the War Area Child Care Act of 
1943 (S.1130) becomes law.” 


Those interested in studying the provision 
for services to children included in $.1130 and 
in the Lanham Act may write to A.C.E. Head. 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C., for descriptive material. This 
material has already been mailed to presidents 
of A.C.E. state associations. 


§.637, “Federal Aid to Education,” is on th 
Senate calendar to be taken up when Congres 
meets in September. Hearings were held befor 
the adjournment on July 7. No action has been 
taken on a similar bill, H.R.2849, introduced 
into the House. 


Organizations and individuals supporting 
§.637 have not relaxed their efforts to give 
publicity to the bill, to secure additional sup- 
porters, and to see that congressmen are in- 
formed of their constituents’ wishes. The Ne 
tional Education Association has been particu 
larly active during the summer in explaining 
the bill to different groups and urging them t 
action. 


as 





Look to the Right! 


Directly opposite this column, on the inside 
back cover, is an important notice to sub- 
scribers. Please read it carefully. 











a Write to 
Faun to learn THE 

the Judy Way” J U D Y 
Judy Wooden COMPANY 
Puzzle Inlays 107 Third Ave. * 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOLS 





THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three and Four Year Courses 
Residence for Limited Number 
Schools for Observation and Practice 
Work Accepted Toward University Credits 
Apply to FANNIE A. SMITH 


1124 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Miss Woop’s KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


STELLA LOUISE WOOD, Principal 
2017 Bryant Avenue, South 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 














Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded in 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 
Three-year course preparing high school gradu- 
ates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary 
and playground teaching. Univ. credits lead to 
B.S. in Ed. degree. Special one-year course for 
training children in the home. Limited enroll- 
ment. Send for booklet. 

HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Huntington Ave., Room 312 Boston, Mass. 











The LESLEY SCHOOL 


@ TEACHER TRAINING. Practical preparation 
for teaching kindergarten and elementary 
grades. Opportunities for practice and obser- 
vation. 

@ HOME ECONOMICS. Merchandising, Dietetics, 
Household Management. 

Dormities Cultural advantages Social activities 

77 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 


The Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 

and Primary Teachers. For information 

regarding courses and dormitories write: 
Office, IIlman-Carter Unit, Box M 
4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. ll 
cation with professional work; leads to degree of 
B.S. in Ed. Delightful campus life. Day and 
resident students. 


23 Pilgrim Road BOSTON, MASS. 














oP 


oe 
Tell prospective students about YOUR 
school. This space available in October 


issue. 











Important Votice to Svcbscsthes 


In compliance with the Government’s request to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of paper used and the number of second-class mailings made, and in order 
to conserve postage, time and manpower at Headquarters office, the following changes 
have been made in our policy governing renewal subscriptions: 


Two issues will no longer be mailed to subscribers following the expira- 
tion date of their subscriptions. Example: September expirations will 
stop with this issue unless payment is received by October 30. Renewals 
received after that date will begin with the current issue—November or 


later. 
Back copies cannot be supplied. 


The first renewal notice will be sent one month earlier. 


Please renew your subscription promptly when due. Remember, the copy you 
miss through delay may contain just the material you most need. 























Rainbow Readers 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 


BY CARPENTER AND BAILEY 


In Harmony with the Trend Toward 
A Twelve-Year Program in Science 


During a global war science takes on new 
importance. Pre-induction courses in science 
are urged for Army and Navy. Newspapers 
and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 


The youngest pupils are interested in these 
achievements and are thrilled at the idea of 
studying science in their early reading. 


This is as it should be, because science is 
so important that it should be studied in the 
very earliest years of school. 


The Rainbow Readers, Adventures in 
Science, for elementary schools, furnish a 
complete course leading up to the books of the 
same authors for junior and senior high 


schools. 


The Rainbow Readers are so simple from 
the very first grade that elementary pupils 
«have no difficulty in understanding them. 
Though the authors are expert scientists, they 
realize the danger of allowing enthusiasm for 


the subject to tempt them into introducim 
concepts too difficult for young pupils. 


Thus the authors of the Rainbow Read 
have avoided the pitfall of introducing 
the elementary grades science topics 
really belong later, and which, if given to 
early, make the course too hard and rob th 
later science books of their interest. 


The Rainbow Readers have a further 
vantage that they are part of a complet 
twelve-year course in Science, all by autho 
of national reputation. 


With these books as guides, boys and ¢ 
from the elementary schools will bring 
thusiasm, knowledge, and a wealth of 
training and ability to their advanced 
classes. Already they will have a backgroun 
and practice in good thinking and work 
habits, and an understanding and appreci 
of common principles of science and 
application. 


A Complete Separate Course of Study by a Practical Teacher is Available 
for Users of the Rainbow Readers 


Allyn and Bacon 


Dallas 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta 





